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PSYCHOLOGY AND PUBLIC POLICY 


By Professor EDWARD S. ROBINSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


PsycHoLocy has two possible objectives. 
It should lead, in the first place, to an 
ability to handle detailed problems of hu- 
man nature. It should improve our tech- 
niques for educating the young, for curing 
the mentally sick and for regulating the 
performance of industrial workers. It 
should, in the second place, furnish a fresh 
and more objective perspective of human 
life. It should give a new approach to ques- 
tions which involve, not merely the means 
through which human life is to attain its 
ends, but also the relative values of the ends 
themselves. 

As it happens, the professional psycholo- 
gist of to-day finds himself largely re- 
stricted to the first of these objectives. His 
proper role, both in his own eye and in the 
eyes of the public, is that of technician. If 
he is called into the schoolhouse he feels 
that his duties end when he has improved 
the methods of reading or writing. He has 
little to say about what should be read or 
what should be written and he would prob- 
ably be embarrassed if he were asked such 
penetrating questions. If he is called into 
an art museum he feels that his job should 
be confined to determining the optimal de- 
vices for getting the public to look at the 
Rembrandt or the Van Eyck. He assumes 
that it is no business of his to go into the 
matter of whether Rembrandts and Van 
Kycks are the pictures at which the public 


should be looking. Again, if this same 
technical psychologist is asked to measure 
the influence of radio broadcasts upon the 
political information and beliefs of the 
listeners, he is mainly concerned with mea- 
suring the efficiency of the radio as a 
method. He is, as a rule, very little con- 
cerned with whether the ideas of the speak- 
ers are ideas that should be put before such 
an audience. 

The restricted and essentially technical 
character of the psychologist’s part in our 
intellectual life has been especially em- 
phasized by his almost complete absence 


from public discussion during the past 


three years. There is wide recognition that 
our present plight is psychological—that we 
are the victims of habits of mind from 
which we dare not part. Diplomats and 
bankers are fumbling about for formulas 
which will enable us to act as the times 
demand without seeming to modify our 
stock ideas about debtors and creditors. 
Even the conservative writers of Wall 
Street news assure us that we are suffering 
from psychological derangement—that so- 
ciety at large has sunk into the depressive 
phase of a manic-depressive cycle. We 
might expect that the professional psycholo- 
gist would be interested in these matters 
and that he would at least be insisting upon 
having his say. Instead he is silent, not 
with the silence of great thinking, but 
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simply with the silence of one going about 
another kind of business. 

You may see in what I have just been 
saying an implication which is not at all 
intended. You may feel that I am recom- 
mending as the salvation of our civilization 
the high-powered services of the American 
Psychological Association. You may feel 
that I am upon the point of recommending 
a committee of Psychocrats to rule the 
world. Not at all! Possibly the psycholo- 
gists, if they did join in the current public 
debates, would talk as sensibly as the saner 
of the economists and engineers. Possibly, 
through lack of public experience, they 
would make a spectacle of themselves. My 
present interest, however, is in the fact that 
this group of men who are alleged to have 
worked out a fundamental and scientific 
perspective of human nature have nothing 
to say about some of the gravest problems 
that the human race has ever explicitly 
recognized. 

The explanation of this peculiar state of 
affairs lies neither in the modesty nor in 
the stupidity of the individuals of the pro- 
fession, because as a class they are no more 
modest and no more stupid than those 
whose pronouncements have been unin- 
hibited and eloquent. The psychologist, 
through a combination of historical and 
social cireumstances, has come to look upon 
himself as a technician. He has a 
philosophie outlook, but he hates the word 
philosophy and he feels that his perspective 
of human nature will have served its pur- 
pose if it enables him the more surely to 
measure the efficiency of mind in doing 
what some one else decides is desirable. 

There can be little doubt that the psy- 
chologist’s principal contributions to public 
affairs have, during the past thirty or forty 
years, taken place in the field of education 
—especially the education of the schools. 
In the nineties of the last century there 
were many investigations of schoolroom 
fatigue. Unfortunately this particular 
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problem was fraught with unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, so the results were not very defi- 
nite. The project was, nevertheless, a 
model of those which were to follow. The 
general outline of the educational process 
and its purposes was accepted. The issue 
was that of arriving at an optimal schedule 
for the implanting of accepted information 
and intellectual skills. If an engineer were 
requested to lay out an efficient assembly 
line for the manufacture of Fords he would 
hardly aim his studies at the determination 
of whether the public were going to get its 
money’s worth. 

Since education is by definition a learn- 
ing process, we might have expected an 
early investigation of the principles of 
efficient learning. In what units should a 
given type of material be studied? You 
may remember what practical results have 
been attained in this connection and how 
it has been shown that the whole method 
is more effective for unexpectedly large 
bodies of material. What is the relative 
value of the mere attentive reading of a 
lesson as compared with that of the con- 
seious effort to recall it? You may remem- 
ber how strikingly the experimental psy- 
chologist has demonstrated that, if left to 
his own devices, the pupil will read too 
much and recall too little. When, after a 
lesson has first been perused, should it be 
reviewed? Ebbinghaus’ classic determina- 
tion of the curve of forgetting gave the 
educational technician a cue which has led 
to the most useful sort of pedagogical 
knowledge. 

Or consider the problem of measuring in- 
tellectual capacity. Early in the present 
eentury Alfred Binet and his colleague 
Thomas Simon were confronted with the 
very practical task of detecting, for pur- 
poses of educational segregation, the sub- 
normal children in the schools of Paris. 
One does not have to be a fanatie about 
intelligence tests to recognize the impor- 
tance of the technical instrument exempli- 
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fied in the Binet scale and its later refine- 
ments. 

There has developed along with the scales 
of general intelligence a great variety of 
equally useful tests of educational achieve- 
ment which have made it possible for teach- 
ers of candid and objective temperament to 
measure the results of their own work. 
Such scales have been the products of 
trained psychologists—of men brought up 
under the discipline of the laboratory. 

Of all the contributions of the technical 
psychologist to education perhaps none has 
been more dramatic than his analysis of 
the reading process. Many a retarded child 
is being saved these days by an adequate 
system of diagnosing reading difficulties 
which in many eases are neither innate nor 
incurable. Who but the technical psycholo- 
gist is responsible for distinguishing be- 
tween silent reading for sense and vocal 
reading for applause? 

In recent years the psychologist has been 
welcomed into fields where his particular 
type of expertness would formerly have 
been looked upon either with amusement or 
with antagonism. He has constructed 
scales for measuring character and moral 
attitudes. He has sought to get a complete, 
objective picture of the emotional develop- 
ment of young children. In short, he has 
observed, measured, photographed, tabu- 
lated, wherever he could get his hands on 
a tangible fact. 

This same psychologist has looked into 
the increasingly important realm of adult 
education and there, too, he has begun to 
observe, to measure and to tabulate the be- 
havior of radio listeners, church members 
and museum visitors. In general his ac- 
tivities no longer meet any marked re- 
sistance, even where the old inhabitants of 
a given realm of human endeavor have 
hitherto been unaccustomed to his presence. 
One might almost say that it has become 
fashionable to call in a psychologist. After 
all, he is simply an expert who comes in to 
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determine the efficiency of present devices 
or at most to concoct some new device for 
teaching reading or the history of art. And 
we are all growing accustomed to a variety 
of experts of this general sort. The dentist 
and the garage mechanic are called upon to 
give us special advice or tinkering, though 
we certainly do not expect them to com- 
ment upon our careers or our philosophies. 
Psychologists, too, have learned to be dis- 
ereet. They avoid what they disdainfully 
refer to as armchair speculation, or moral- 
izing. In the main they do a good technical 
job and mind their own business. 

Despite the fact that some of the psy- 
chologists of to-day are maintaining that 
there is no actual boundary between the 
scientific and the philosophic approach to 
educational problems, the discussion of 
fundamental educational policy is largely 
in the hands of the educational philosophers 
and diplomats. A number of years ago 
there was a tendency for this group to re- 
eruit its members from the ranks of tech- 
nical psychology, but I think that this 
tendency is at present on the wane and that 
the gap between the technical psychologist 
and the educational administrator has re- 
cently tended to grow wider. Even if my 
estimate of this situation is not precise, it 
can certainly be said that the psychologist’s 
representation in educational discussion has 
by no means kept pace with the recent 
numerical growth of his profession or with 
the recent expansion of the techniques and 
investigations within that field which, by 
common consent, is peculiarly his own. 

The technical psychologist has not been 
squeezed into his present position. Instead 
he has chosen it. There should be some in- 
terest in why he has felt called upon to 
make such a choice. 

Since Wilhelm Wundt opened that epoch- 
making laboratory at Leipzig in the late 
eighteen seventies, the psychologist has felt 
a great call to become a natural scientist 
and to model his work after the pattern of 
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physics and chemistry. And from the first 
he has applied himself diligently to the 
realization of this purpose. He soon recog- 
nized that within the vast array of prob- 
lems of human nature certain ones were 
peculiarly susceptible to laboratory and 
statistical treatment. For this reason early 
scientific psychology was really physiolog- 
ical psychology. It dealt with relations 
among conscious processes, physical stimuli 
and the real and presumptive properties of 
the sense-organs and the brain. After a 
time ingenious investigators like Ebbing- 
haus, Cattell and Kiilpe widened the scope 
of psychological inquiry by bringing 
memory, action, association and judgment 
into the laboratory. Thorndike, Watson, 
Yerkes and Carr extended experimentation 
to animal behavior, and at about the same 
time refined statistical procedures were 
brought to bear in the measurement of ob- 
jective individual differences. These ex- 
tensions of experiment and measurement to 
one set of problems after another is almost 
the whole story of what goes by the name 
of scientific psychology. There have been 
outside infiuences, such as the Freudian 
movement, which have become partially 
assimilated by the technical psychologists, 
but in the main psychology has been true 
to its rigorous purpose of becoming a 
natural science. 

There are plenty of critics of the history 
of psychology who claim that the entire 
business has been a mistake from the first— 
that wise men would never have played 
with the silly notion of developing a sci- 
ence of human nature after the pattern of 
physies and physiology. A number of the 
first-class men who have won their spurs 
within the orthodox tradition have come 
to the same conclusion. We all remember 
how, after completing one of the great 
scientific works of recent times, his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’’ William James 
turned his back upon the miserable little 
subject and went on to speculative enter- 
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prises in philosophy and religion. Profes- 
sor Edwin G. Boring has recently rendered 
a verdict only a little milder in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Experimental Psychology.’’ After 
brilliantly recounting the development of 
this technical type of psychology, he ex- 
presses distinct disappointment that, dur- 
ing the seventy years of its life, experi- 
mental psychology has accomplished no 
more than it has. He has two explanations. 
He feels that experimental psychology has 
thus far lacked a great man or a great 
event to release its potential energies. He 
feels also that psychologists have not stuck 
closely enough to their more strictly scien- 
tific tasks—that they have been too often 
tempted to indulge in amateur philosophiz- 
ing. 

We need not take over-seriously the ennui 
of William James toward a_ psychology 
with scientific ambitions. Remember that 
James at earlier periods in life had 
similarly disearded art because he was tired 
of it, and natural history because it did not 
appeal to his active imagination. But Bor- 
ing is still loyal to experimental psychology. 
Shall we accept his verdict that psychology 
is a little uninspired and a little scatter- 
brained? Shall we await upon a genius 
who, by the sheer restriction of his intel- 
lectual activities, will set the science free? 

While I am willing to admit that genius 
would be welcome in psychology, perhaps 
we should fare better not to count too much 
upon such a gift of heaven. Perhaps it 
would be better not to wait disconsolately 
for an accident of discovery with its auto- 
matic illumination. And as for minding 
our business more strictly, possibly our 
circumspect conduct is actually a vice. 
Like Dr. Boring, I have a strong personal 
interest in the more technical type of psy- 
chology and I feel sure that the methods 
and temperament of the laboratory have 
vast new fields stretching out for future 
conquest. I do not believe for a moment 
that the psychology which has come down 
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to us from Wundt and Francis Galton is 
to be put aside for some undefined sort of 
philosophy—for some endeavor in which 
loose thinking is the right of every man. 
But I question very much whether we psy- 
chologists or the world are better off be- 
cause we have made it a canon of our 
professional ethics to emulate the violet and 
the bee. 

Life holds a realm of practical urgency 
where immediate judgments are required. 
The medical man comes forth with his con- 
tribution, though he is conscious that 
further knowledge may cause him to revise 
it; the physicist speaks out, though he 
knows full well that he can not speak with- 
out the risk of error; the economist gives 
his Judgment, though he knows that at best 
he is indulging in approximations and 
probabilities. But the technical psycholo- 
gist has somehow felt that he should never 
speak unless he could speak precisely and 
irrefutedly. He has not dared to be wrong. 
He has preferred to let others speak pub- 
licly of human nature—others who will be 
less embarrassed by error. 

Not long ago a social service worker told 
me that they, in their field, had hoped for 
a word of help from the technical psycholo- 
gist, but that the word had never come. 
They had to go to a less timid group of 
men—and now we have much talk of 
psychiatric social work, but little of the 
psychology of social pathology. Listen to 
the modern cultural anthropologist and 
you will find that he has taken over many 
of the suggestions of the psychiatrist, but 
technical psychology to him means mental 
tests and little more. In the fields of 
business, the regular psychologist has been 
willing to introduce tests and experimental 
procedures for measuring productive ef- 
ficiency, but it has remained for business 
men themselves to make the fundamental 
judgments about business behavior. 

One can, of course, advance certain argu- 
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ments for the tight-lipped resolution of the 
psychologist. Dr. Boring has suggested 
that one can not be both scientist and 
philosopher without disadvantage to one or 
both of these callings. It can be said that 
the psychologist would take advantage of 
the public, which has come to think of him 
as a man of technical competence, if he 
deigned to speak beyond the limits of that 
kind of competence. 

Still, these arguments apply to all who 
are engaged in the effort to be severely 
fact-minded. We do not ask the physician 
to guarantee his judgment. We simply ask 
that he give us his best under the urgent 
circumstances. Of course there are those 
who look for magie from the trained man, 
whether he be physician or economist, but 
we shall not cure this difficulty by silencing 
all voices except those of the manifestly 
irresponsible prophets. 

You may feel that this is all very 
theoretical. You may feel that the peculiar 
perspective of human nature that technical 
psychology has laid out can never give any- 
thing but a distant and distorted view of 
practical affairs save in special instances, 
such as those I have gone over in connection 
with the psychology of education. But I 
have a different faith. Let me give two 
recent instances which have illustrated to 
my satisfaction that the role of the technical 
psychologist has a perfectly natural contact 
with larger matters of policy and that he 
ean miss his responsibility here only if he 
closes his eyes. You need not take too 
seriously these particular citations. I use 
them simply because they are part of my 
recent personal experience. 

For a number of years some of my col- 
leagues and I have been studying the be- 
havior of visitors to public museums. We 
have measured the efficiency of this kind 
of display and of that kind of label in catch- 
ing and holding public interest and we have 
in many instances been able to suggest ar- 
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rangements and devices capable of increas- 
ing such efficiency. In the earlier days of 
this work, we accepted all the objectives of 
the museum. We assumed that they were 
all well known and well thought out. Our 
duty was simply to make them more attain- 
able. As we have continued our studies, 
however, we have seen ourselves gradually 
approaching a point where we must, if we 
would go further, address ourselves to prob- 
lems of policy. Here is a museum laid out 
to tell the continuous story of the history 
of art, or of the hierarchal arrangement 
of the sciences from atomic physics to cul- 
tural anthropology. In the course of our 
purely technical activities we have had rea- 
son to trace the routes followed by the pub- 
lic in going through such a museum, and 
now we can not refrain from consulting our 
data in order to discover whether the ob- 
jective tracings give any evidence that the 
larger philosophic function of the institu- 
tion is actually in operation. If it is not, 
the question comes to mind as to whether 
that function was, after all, an attainable 
one. Perhaps people can not pick up a 
philosophie or historical perspective from 
the floor plan of a museum. If they can 
not, a fundamental function of the institu- 
tion must be thrown over. The entire out- 
look of its curators must be changed. And, 
if this should become inevitable, what shall 
the psychologist do? Shall he run away? 
Or shall he join with other thoughtful men 
in laying out a new educational design to 
be submitted to scientific criticism? In 
other words, is his réle, so far as policy is 
concerned, to remain simply that of critic 
with a devastating set of statistical pro- 
cedures, or shall he, when it is time to make 
another guess, be willing to join in the 
euessing. 

The other situation which I have in mind 
has to do with some recent studies of the 
radio as an instrument for the political 
education of adults. I was invited, as a 
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psychologist, to measure the effectiveness of 
a group of lectures on unemployment. Be- 
fore starting to work on my tests I asked a 
sponsor of the broadcasts what kind of 
effects they were seeking. Were they seek- 
ing to spread new information on political 
subjects? Well, that was one object. An- 
other object seemed to be that of stirring 
up political interest, whatever side of the 
question the listeners might come to take. 
When we made our actual measurements of 
the effects of this particular series, we 
found that the speeches did increase the in- 
formation of the listeners somewhat, but the 
nature of this increase was important. 
Really novel ideas practically failed to 
carry over. The large effect was in the in- 
creased popularity of ideas already very 
much in the air. The series also had an 
effect in increasing the consistency of such 
general attitudes as: ‘‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment must act in the unemployment 
emergency.’’ It should be clear that such 
results as these are not simply comments 
upon the efficiency of previously established 
educational policies. They push one into 
judgments of what those policies should be. 
They suggest the possibility that radio 
broadcasts should avoid the purpose of 
disseminating novel ideas—that perhaps 
such broadeasts should have the more 
modest aim of erystallizing and defining 
that which is already known, but known 
only vaguely. 

The museum, the radio, the school, are 
psychological instruments of extraordinary 
complexity, not only in themselves, but also 
in the ends at which they may be directed. 
The assumption, therefore, that scientific 
judgment and scientific perspective should 
keep free from all problems of policy does 
not seem to be well founded, however in- 
clined psychologists may be thus to restrict 
their activities. 

I have already suggested that the narrow 
role of the contemporary psychologist has 
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not been forced upon him—that it has been 
thoroughly congenial to his own ambitions. 
Still, it must be admitted that if those 
ambitions change aud if he resumes that 
broader view characteristic of most psy- 
chologists before the Wundtian movement, 
he should not be surprised to meet a con- 
siderable outside resistance. Economists, 
engineers, lawyers and school administra- 
tors have for a long time been permitted to 
make psychological judgments within the 
realm of policy with no real apology for the 
amateur, rough-and-ready character of 
their psychology. When, and if, the psy- 
chologist applies the same careful analysis 
to matters of diplomatic negotiation and 
school policy that he has been accustomed 
to apply to the abstracted capacities and 
rituals of races and to the abstracted 
methodology of education, he will almost 
surely find himself an unwelcome guest. 
Men who introduce a fresh view of prac- 
tical affairs are always called impractical 
and that is a jolt which few American 
scholars can receive with equanimity. Part 
of the criticism that will meet the psycholo- 
gist may be fully justified, since problems 
of policy will surely lead him out into 
realms of fact upon which he has previously 
turned his back. If he is to make his con- 
tribution to the problem of crime control, 
he will have to acquire a vast array of 
factual information. He will not get far 
unless he makes part of his own mental 
furniture the facts about criminals, crim- 
inal courts and jails and asylums. He will 
even have to secure some inside acquain- 
tance with that curious mixture of history, 
philosophy, magie and common sense which 
we think of as the law. If he is to make a 
contribution to educational aims he will 
have to acquire information about the 
financing of the schools and about the 
political forees that play upon the best of 
them, because, without knowledge of this 
setting, judgments of policy will mean 
nothing at all. 
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It would, of course, be ridiculous to think 
of every self-respecting psychologist as 
spreading himself over the entire realm of 
publie policy from the framing of questions 
for the electorate to the geographical distri- 
bution of secondary schools. But psychol- 
ogy is a multifarious subject with a great 
variety of specialists. My contention is 
simply that there are problems of public 
policy adjacent to all these special fields 
and that every psychologist, no matter 
what his special interests, may at some 
point press beyond the bounds of technique 
and method. 

In short, I do not think that psychology 
is a miserable little subject. Neither do I 
think that psychologists should continue to 
renounce the world. I suspect that the 
rigid, self-denying life which psychologists 
have recently cultivated has created an 
illusion of pettiness which is actually not 
a character of their science. Can you think 
of any discovery in modern science capable, 
if applied to publie policy, of having a 
greater influence on human life than 
the psychologist’s findings in regard to 
faculties of mind and the doctrine of 
formal discipline? Can you think of an- 
other scientific discovery any fuller of 
potentiality for public action than the 
quantitative description of the distribution 
of intellectual capacity in the total popula- 
tion? These are not miserable little facts, 
except to him who waits impatiently the 
chariots of the Lord. The trouble is that 
psychologists—with a few notable excep- 
tions—have been afraid to insist upon the 
public importance of such facts. Therefore 
no one has become excited about them and, 
seeing no one excited about the results of 
their efforts, the psychologists have come to 
believe that they have failed for want of an 
Isaac Newton or a happy accident or be- 
eause they themselves have not plied their 
silent trade with sufficient singleness of 
purpose. 
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“PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION” 


By Professor FREDERICK S. BREED 
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So powerful is the scientific movement in 
education to-day that an explanation might 
be expected of one in the profession who 
devotes his energies to philosophic reflec- 
tion, even to the extent of a single paper. 
No explanation, however, seems necessary 
when it is observed that one of the most 
potent and prolific sources of doctrine in 
American education to-day is philosophical. 
If one is to understand the present educa- 
tional situation, one is therefore obliged to 
search back of the slogans and shibboleths 
that emanate this source and en- 
deavor to discover on what they rest. 

For over a quarter of a century the 
teaching profession has been listening to 
the contention that education is reconstruc- 
tive, transformative, creative; that educa- 
tion is the reconstruction of experience ; 
that such reconstruction takes place under 
the guidance of intelligence; that intellee- 
tual activity is the distinctive function of 
human life and experience; that schools 
exist for the training of this function; and 
that this training should proceed with the 
use of occupations, latterly referred to as 
purposeful activities. 

The basis of this general proposal is as 
theoretical as philosophy itself. It repre- 
sents the viewpoint known in philosophic 
circles as pragmatism. Indeed, since there 
are many forms of pragmatism, it will be 
more accurate to say that it is founded on 
one of these forms. For the benefit of 
readers who have devoted little attention to 
philosophic theory, it may be helpful to 
describe briefly some of the conceptions 
peculiar to this form. 

Pragmatism of the type referred to be- 
gins with the Jamesian notion of a ‘‘stream 
of consciousness. This comes to be re- 
ferred to as a stream of experience, or 
merely as experience. Everything that is 


from 


9 





known is matter of experience and if 
there be anything outside this experiential 
manifold, it matters not. All objects, all 
knowing, all thinking are explained in 
terms of events within this stream, of rela- 


tions between different parts of it. The 
view is realistic to a degree. Certain ele- 


ments of experience are given, not provided 
by the experiencing. The retention of the 
term ‘‘experience,’’ however, suggests that 
the exponents of the doctrine have a uni- 
verse of discourse that does not differ 
significantly from the psychological nexus 
in which it originated. The ordinary psy- 
chologist, however, posits the existence of 
a material object without that duplicates 
the ‘‘state of consciousness’’ within, while 
the true realist, though not dualistic, be- 
lieves that being experienced is something 
that merely happens to things but does not 
account for their existence. In other 
words, true realism holds with common 
sense that to be known is not the same as to 
exist, and that existence is independent of 
the knowledge relation. 

Keeping, then, within the stream of ex- 
perience, one is informed that knowledge 
begins with something given in experience. 
No sooner does this happen than there are 
usually experiences of transition of various 
kinds leading from the datum of experi- 
ence. At least there is a tendency to 
identify or qualify the given, attach a sig- 
nificant ‘‘what’’ to the presented ‘‘that.’’ 
Psychologically, this is recognized as a 
process of association, whereby the given 
is provided with meaning. Herein is the 
essence of intelligence, which is defined as 
that activity by virtue of which experience 
becomes meaningful. This is the same as 
saying that ideas are formed in experience. 
An idea is anything in the experiential 
manifold that has intentional reference. 
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An idea may be expressed in linguistic 
symbols in the familiar subject-predicate 


form. An idea may be true; it may be 
false. Its truth depends upon the relation 


between its intent and the fulfilment 
thereof. If the projected ‘‘what’’ is found 
upon appropriate reaction (verification) to 
be attained, if the reaction terminates in 
content intended by the idea, then the idea 
is true. If not, then the idea is false. 

Ideas, according to this doctrine, arise in 
a problematic situation. Typically, such a 
situation is one which ean not be satisfae- 
torily reacted to by the use of ideas based 
on past experience. It is a situation for 
the relief of which a new idea has to be 
formulated as a guide to action. Indeed, 
the fruits of past experience are constantly 
clouded with suspicion. A reconstruction 
of experience is thus demanded. Several 
ideas may be formed to meet the need, one 
of which is acted upon. The different ideas 
may be called hypotheses; the one finally 
selected, the conclusion of a process of re- 
flection. This whole procedure of idea 
formation and reflection may be denoted 
by the expression, intellectual activity. 

Sinee intelligence is the most significant 
function in experience, the most important 
in all human life, it is the most important 
in education, for education is life. It is 
said to follow, therefore, that in the school 
the constant aim, the only one worth em- 
phasis, is training pupils in the use of 
intelligence, in the transformation of ex- 
perience, in the handling of problematic 
situations. 

Such, in barest outline, is the foundation 
of the plan of education under discussion. 
The outline is thoroughly inadequate to 
present a clear picture. It may even be at 
fault in some of its details. Who ever fully 
understood any philosopher! In general, 
however, the above is faithful to original 
descriptions available in many volumes.’ 


1See in particular John Dewey, ‘‘ Democracy and 
Education: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
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This view of education and of life should 
be critically examined with reference to 
the emphasis that is placed on the pre- 
carious nature of experience, the corre- 
sponding emphasis that is placed on the 
need for the reconstructive activity of in- 
telligence, and the conclusion that the 
energies of the school should converge on 
the preparation of children for the business 
of transforming experience. Correlative 
with this emphasis, on the negative side, 
one observes a species of blindness to the 
stability of the world as exemplified in the 
uniformities of natural law, a failure to 
appreciate the value for direct adjustment 
of the enormous mass of organized knowl- 
edge accumulated through the ages, and an 
inability to see anything but danger in the 
practise that is necessary for pupils to 
master the fundamental social arts to the 
point of rapid, accurate, and therefore 
effective, use. 

According to this brand of pragmatism, 
the world is indeed a hazardous place in 
which to abide. How hazardous is indi- 
eated by the following comments: 


Man fears because he exists in a fearful, an 
awful world. The world is precarious and perilous. 


Our magical safeguard against the uncertain 
character of the world is to deny the existence of 
chance, to mumble universal and necessary law, 
the ubiquity of cause and effect, the uniformity 
of nature, universal progress, and the inherent 
rationality of the universe. 


But when all is said and done, the fundamentally 
hazardous character of the world is not seriously 
modified, much less eliminated. 


The conjunction of problematic and determinate 
characters in nature renders every existence, as 
well as every idea and human act, an experiment 
in fact, even though not in design, 


The stablest thing we can speak of is not free 
from conditions set to it by other things. That 
even the solid earth mountains, the emblems of 
constancy, appear and disappear like the clouds is 
an old theme of moralists and poets. 





Education.’’ New York: Macmillan Company, 


1916. 
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These passages were not written after 
the economie depression had overtaken the 
world. They were published from the pen 
of Dewey in 1925.? It is perhaps enough 
to invite the reader to check the import of 
these statements with his own common 
sense and his own philosophy. To an abso- 
lute idealist of course the world is in no 
such unhappy uncertainty. To the neo- 
realist man may be uncertain about the 
type of adjustment to make in a given 
situation, but the world to which he adjusts 
is not so precarious as the unstable and 
shifty flux in which Mr. Dewey does his 
thinking. 

William Rainey Harper is said to have 
taught Hebrew as if it were a series of 
hairbreadth escapes. When one comes to 
regard the world in this guise, there is of 
course a reason. It may be admitted that 
there are moments of intensified awareness 
in experience, moments when perplexities 
arise and the activity of constructive intel- 
ligence is urgently required, but it is scien- 
tifically unwarranted to feature exclusively 
the use of intelligence in this type of 
situation, to the neglect of its wider use 
where no serious problems exist. Experi- 
ence is not an endless series of critical 
situations challenging solution. It is in 
large part a series of situations for which 
solutions are already prepared. To regard 
all solutions, all truths, as tentative, and to 
regard them as precarious, are widely dif- 
ferent notions. Mountains have a way of 
disappearing in the course of geologic 
periods, but not like the clouds. For 
human life the significant thing is that 
mountains and myriads of other objects are 
relatively more stable than transient. 

The instability imparted to experience 
by this philosophy is largely a product of 
its subjectivity. Meanings are subjective 
when they are merely psychological. Of 


2John Dewey, ‘‘Experience and Nature,’’ pp. 
42-71. 
1925. 


Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 
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pragmatism Perry® says, ‘‘Through exces- 
sive emphasis on the practical aspect of 
truth, it has seemed to make truth after all 
subjective.’’ The following statements* 
will reveal the practical character as well 
as the creative activity attributed by this 
philosophy to the process of knowledge or 
thought: 

For ordinary purposes, that is for practical pur- 
poses, the truth and the realness of things are 
synonymous. 

But if one believes that the world itself is in 
transformation, why should the notion that knowl- 
edge is the most important mode of its modifica- 
tion and the only organ of its guidance be a priori 
obnoxious? 

. .. then the doctrine that knowledge is reality 
making a particular and specified sort of change 
in itself seems to have the best chance at main- 
taining a theory of knowing which is in whole- 
some touch with the genuine and valid. 


... the pragmatic solution according to which 
it is the business of the organic adaptation in- 
volved in all knowing to make a certain difference 
in reality, .. 

Knowing fails in its business if it makes a 
change in its own object—that is a mistake; but 
its own object is none the less a prior existence 
changed in a certain way. 


The last clause above will serve as well 
as any other to precipitate the issue for the 
opponents of this view. The ‘‘prior ex- 
istence,’’ a datum of experience, comes to 
be known as something different from what 
it originally appeared to be. When this 
happens is the prior existence changed, or 
is an idea of it changed? Is reality thereby 
made, or is more of it simply brought to 
light? What physicist to-day regards him- 
self as the manufacturer of atoms? It is 
logical and defensible to hold with William 
James and common sense, that there is 

3 Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘Present Philosophical 
Tendencies,’’ p. 326. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1919. 

4 John Dewey, ‘‘Philosophy and Civilization,’’ 
pp. 38-48. New York: Minton, Balch and Com- 
pany, 1931. 
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a difference between truth and reality. 
Reality is; truth is what it is said to be. 
Truth is a construction of the knowledge 
function, the intellectual function. Hence 
the primary function of intelligence is the 
discovery of the nature of reality, not its 
ereation. 

The significance of this more realistic 
interpretation of nature for the educator 
is not far to seek. With the scientist he 
may admit that a process of transforma- 
tion called evolution is taking place in the 
world, and yet not believe that the mind 
of man is the chief agency of this trans- 
formation. He may see that truth is a 
product of intelligence, but that reality is 
not created thereby. He may think of 
intelligence as a means of discovery, and 
of discoveries as a guide to life. The 
notion that things exist independent of 
knowledge puts him in tune with the world 
of science and of common sense, and 
broadens as well as solidifies the basis of 
his thought. The world may sometimes 
disappoint his expectancies, but its be- 
havior has all the uniformities discovered 
by science, and probably many more. The 
knowledge of these uniformities, enabling 
him to predict and control events, will be 
his guide. At the same time he will deeply 
respect the intellectual function through 
which the ways of nature are revealed. 
Indeed he will train the younger generation 
how to think, as well as how to use the 
thoughts of others. He will not, however, 
expect the youth of to-day to rediscover 
the truth of yesterday. Such a program, 
as Judd® has pointed out in the following 
paragraph, is defective because of the fal- 
lacy of time. 


5Charles Hubbard Judd, ‘‘Introducing Social 
Studies into the Curriculum,’’ ‘‘The Social Studies 
in the Elementary and Secondary School,’’ p. 32. 
Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 
1923, 
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We are being urged by some people to break 
down the whole structure of the school curriculum 
and to let pupils hunt up so-called ‘‘projects’’ 
wherever they can find them. We are being told 
that if pupils carry through enough projects they 
will learn that the world is governed by systematic 
laws. They will discover for themselves what the 
race has been working out through long ages. The 
fallacy in such confidence in the efficacy of miscel- 
laneous thinking is the fallacy of time. Perhaps 
children might rediscover science, but it is quite 
certain that they will not do so in a single life 
time, much less in a school life time. What chil- 
dren need, if they are to get in a short time what 
the race has evolved in a long time, is guidance in 
systematic thinking. They must have made clear 
to them the important relations around which they 
can group their experiences. 


The educator will understand that the 
horizon of the pupil’s knowledge may com- 
monly be widened without the detailed 
process of physical action and personal dis- 
covery. In fact, he will be aware that con- 
crete objects and gross physical activity 
can injure in excess, and that language in- 
creasingly provides a substitute in the solu- 
tion of problems as the child matures. 

When intellect evolved it did not dis- 
place the habit base of life; it only supple- 
mented it. Intellect may be the distin- 
guishing feature, but it is not the only 
significant feature of the mind. Only by a 
species of flagrant exaggeration can intel- 
ligence be made to monopolize the educa- 
tional stage. Habits acquired, knowledge 
based on past experience, the scientific 
truth about the world to date, all social 
institutions thereby suffer disparagement 
and neglect. The acquisitions of the past 
are regarded as useful material for the 
higher constructive activity of intellect, 
but conformity therewith is spurned as 
dire and dangerous. Herein Dewey de- 
parts radically from the great leader® of 
the pragmatic movement, whose classic 
chapter on habit contained those lines now 

6 William James, ‘‘The Principles of Psychol- 


ogy,’’ Vol. I, p. 122, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1890. 
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so familiar to students of psychology and 
education : 

The great thing, then, in all education, is to 
make our nervous system our ally instead of our 
enemy. It is to fund and capitalize our acquisi- 
tions, and live at ease upon the interest of the fund. 
For this we must make automatic and habitual, as 
early as possible, as many useful actions as we 
can. ... The more of the details of our daily life 
we can hand over to the effortless custody of auto- 
mation, the more our higher powers of mind will 
be set free for their own proper work. 

Herein also one discovers the principal 
distinction between this radical view of 
education and a more conservative view. 
Mark the vigorous stand for conformity in 
the following passages :* 

Modern society has reached the stage in its evo- 
lution when it aggressively imposes its institutions 
on the individual. 

Schools are society’s agency for training pupils 
in the social arts. 
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The reason for their [Dewey, Hall, and leaders 
of their kind] failure is easy to understand when 
one recognizes the school as society’s agency for 
socializing the pupil. 

[The socializing process] is one of transforming 
individuals so that they will conform to social 
institutions. 


No theory of education can prosper 
widely that is so subjective in its origin, so 
partial in its emphasis, so radical in its 
outlook and method as the theory described. 
It has its value, however, as a corrective 
of narrow-minded formalism and unen- 
lightened routine. It should attract at- 
tention to the importance of developing 
intelligence as well as that of acquiring 
knowledge. In general it should act as a 
supplement to procedures in vogue and 
richly contribute to the liberalization of 


education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times summarizes the work of the 19 commit- 
tees of the Medical Research Council for the 
year 1931-1932, especially as it relates to chil- 
dren. 

The council is not only concerned with aiding 
groups of investigators or in helping individual 
inquiries. It initiated the setting up, for the 
first time in Great Britain of a clinical research 
department on a true university basis. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has now endowed in 
perpetuity at University College Hospital the 
directorship of the Research Department there 
held by Sir Thomas Lewis since his appointment 
by the Medical Research Council in 1916. A re- 
seareh department is now in formation at the 
National Hospital for Nervous Diseases. The 
council regard as an urgently needed national 
policy the establishment of research depart- 
ments in connection with the universities. 


7 Charles Hubbard Judd, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Social Institutions,’’ pp. 333-340. 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


New York: 


Important inquiries into factors which are 
likely to be of value in increasing the health and 
well-being of children are being actively pur- 
sued. Work continues to be carried on in con- 
nection with the isolation of the anti-rickets 
vitamin. The study of protein and mineral 
metabolism in rickets, tetany and nephritis is 
being carried on at the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children in Glasgow. At the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Birmingham attempts have been made 
to find the factors in yeast which have a eura- 
tive effect in experimental nutritional anemia. 
The clinical studies of anemias in young chil- 
dren have gone forward. 

At the Queen’s Hospital for Children in 
Hackney Road, London, an inquiry has been 
made into the effect upon the health of children 
of an addition of vitamin A to the ordinary 
diet of working-class households. The data have 
not yet been analyzed, but it would appear that 
there is no obvious difference in the health and 
growth of two groups of children receiving re- 
spectively ordinary full diet with added vitamin 
A and a similar diet containing adequate quan- 
tities of milk without the vitamin supplement. 
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Another investigation of interest is that of 
Mrs. Mellanby at Sheffield on the relation of 
diet to dental disease. School children, whose 
teeth were generally defective in structuy. sr 
actively carious at the beginning of the ex) eri- 
ment, were kept on a diet, rich in vitamin D and 
mineral salts, but devoid of cereals. At the end 
of that time there seemed to be definite improve- 
ment. “The spread of caries had been checked 
and in many cases healing of carious areas had 
begun.” 

Another inquiry of interest which has been 
completed is that of Dr. Mumford into the rela- 
tions between the physique and the physical and 
mental aptitudes of school boys. The data col- 
lected over many years at Manchester Grammar 
School have been analyzed by members of the 
Medical Research Council’s statistical staff and 
a report is being prepared. 

It is of interest to learn that the statistical 
analysis of anthropometric measurements of 
three large groups of children, five to 12 years 
of age, at the Great Ormond Street Hospital, 
one suffering from asthma, another from rheu- 
matism, and the third from minor ailments, has 
shown that neither of the two diseases appears 
to occur with unusual frequency in children of 
any characteristic type. 

The inquiry into the incidence and spread of 
epidemics in residential schools has been con- 
tinued by the committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir George Newman. Thirty-one schools are 
cooperating with a total population of just 
under 14,000. Records of illness for eight terms 
are being analyzed. 


EMERGENCY COLLEGE COURSES IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


As a part of the “made work” movement in 
New York State the State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration has enlisted the 
services of the State Education Department in 
establishing emergency college courses for high 
school graduates who because of financial con- 
ditions have been unable to enter college or to 
secure employment. In this way it is hoped to 
maintain the morale of these students and to 
keep alive in them their interest in study. 
Emergency collegiate centers for the work have 
been established at White Plains and Garden 
City, in cooperation with the College of the 
City of New York; at the state teachers col- 
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leges in Albany and Buffalo; at Syracuse and 
Rochester, in cooperation with the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The teaching is being done by profes- 
sional people out of employment. 

The emergency college project at the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo was organized dur- 
ing the first week in March and will be in opera- 
tion for 16 weeks. Students are permitted to 
carry three courses, including such subjects as 
English, mathematics, general science, German, 
French, Latin, psychology, sociology, economies 
and history. Four hundred and twenty-five 
high-school graduates have registered for these 
courses, a large proportion of whom are from 
18 to 21 years of age. 
from nearly every community in western New 
York. 

The emergency courses at the New York State 


Students have registered 


College for Teachers at Albany were organized 
during the week of March 6. A total of 210 
high school students have registered. Students 
may register for 12 eredit hours of work dur- 
16 weeks, which will end 
The subjects offered inelude En- 
glish, French, German, history, sociology, phys- 
ics, chemistry, economics, accounting, commer- 
cial law and secretarial practise. Students are 
enrolled at this center from nearly every com- 
munity in the capitol district. 

The college centers at White Plains and Gar- 
den City were opened during the week of Janu- 
ary 20 under the direction of the College of 
the City of New York. The Nassau County 
Committee on Adult Edueation has secured the 
administration building of the Curtiss-Wright 
Aircraft Corporation for use as a college center. 
The building is admirably adapted for school 
purposes, having 22 rooms available for school- 
room purposes. The boards of education in 
Nassau county are cooperating with the county 
committee in furnishing certain supplies and 
equipment for the work. Approximately 150 
high school graduates have enrolled at White 
Plains and approximately 250 at Garden City. 
The work at both centers has been organized on 
an eight-week semester basis, and students may 
complete nine credit hours of college work dur- 
ing this time. 

Classes were started in Syracuse on April 


ing the semester of 
on June 27. 
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10 under the general direction of the New York 
State College of Forestry in cooperation with 
the Syracuse board of education and the New 
York State Education Department. The courses 
are given in the Vocational High School Annex 
and include freshman subjects such as En- 
glish, mathematics, history, economics, modern 
languages and psychology. Other courses will 
be given if there is sufficient demand for them. 
Classes are held daily from 9 to 4 o’clock in 
one-hour periods. Each course is given for a 
minimum of 43 hours, and registration is lim- 
ited to two courses. About 75 students are now 
enrolled. 

In Rochester the work will be started at the 
New Era Collegiate Center on April 17, under 
the direction of the State College of Forestry, 
in cooperation with the local board of educa- 
tion and the State Education Department. 
Courses will be given in Spanish, German, 


French, trigonometry, algebra, history and 
English. Advanced registration indicates that 


the enrolment in these courses will be between 
100 and 200 students. 


THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF 
GEORGIA 

At their meeting on April 15, the board of 
regents of the University System of Georgia, 
according to an aecount given in The Christian 
Science Monitor, eliminated nine units of the 
system and curtailed the activities of other 
units, while two new institutions, a teachers col- 
lege at Carrollton and an agricultural college at 
Tifton, were established. The changes will bring 
about a saving of approximately $400,000 a 
year. 

The voluntary resignation of Mr. Charles M. 
Snelling, chancellor of the University of 
Georgia, after 42 years of service as an execu- 
tive of the university system, was accepted with 
regret by the board, and the chancellor was re- 
quested to serve as chairman of a special com- 
mittee to select his successor. Dr. S. F. San- 
ford was reelected president and Dr. M. L. Brit- 
tain was reelected president of Georgia Tech. 

The teachers college established at Carroll- 
ton will oceupy the buildings of the A. & M. 
College, which was one of the units of the sys- 
tem abolished in order to effect economies neces- 
sitated by the reduced appropriations assigned 
to the university system by recent legislation in 


Georgia. 
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The agricultural college at Tifton will be 
used as a terminal agricultural institution. It 
was ordered, according to Mr. Hughes Spald- 
ing, chairman of the board of regents, because 
it was felt that the state colleges should “turn 
out more farmers and fewer agriculturists.” 

The reorganization of the system is along the 
lines suggested by a survey sponsored by an 
educational foundation, of which Dr. George 
A. Works, dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Chieago, was chairman. The 
findings of this committee come after a year’s 
research. 

The institutions discontinued include the Au- 
gusta School of Medicine, of the University of 
Georgia, the Georgia Industrial College at 
Barnesville, the Bowden State Normal and In- 
dustrial College at Bowden, the Fourth District 
A. & M. School at Carrollton, the Ninth District 
A. & M. School at Clarksville, the Eighth Dis- 
trict A. & M. School at Madison, the Georgia 
Vocational and Trades School at Monroe, the 
Seventh District A. & M. School at Powder 
Springs and the Georgia State College for Men 
at Tifton. 

INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 
AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Tue fourth meeting of the Institute for Edu- 

cation by Radio will be held at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, from May 4 to May 6. 
In previous years these meetings, which are 
noted for open and frank discussion of ques- 
tions on radio education, have been attended by 
leading educators and broadcasters from all over 
the United States and foreign countries. Their 
contributions have appeared in the published 
proceedings under the title of “Education on 
the Air.” 

This year, sessions will be devoted to the fol- 
lowing subjects: use of radio in the schools; 
methods of presenting educational programs; 
ways in which the listener can be advised as 
to the educational programs on the air; studies 
of the audience response to programs and ways 
of measuring it. As a special feature of this 
meeting, broadcasters will bring sample record- 
ings of programs already successfully broadcast. 
These recordings will be played for the members 
of the institute, and the broadcaster will explain 
why certain methods of presentation were used. 

At the 1933 meeting, in addition to the 
regular sessions, round tables will be held on 
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special phases of educational broadcasting, in- 
cluding commercial stations and educational 
organizations; college and university stations; 
school broadeasting, and research in radio edu- 
cation. Among the speakers who will appear 
before the institute this year E. A. Weir, di- 
rector of programs for the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, will address Amer- 
ican broadeasters, educators and listeners; H. S. 
Hettinger, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and J. J. Karol, of the Columbia Broadeasting 
System, will discuss two general methods of 
measuring the audience; the recently completed 
Land-Grant College and State University Radio 
Survey will be discussed at a special session. 
A. G. Crane, president of the University of 
Wyoming, will interpret the results. For the 
Saturday program, devoted to schools, Hattie S. 
Parrott, state supervisor of elementary instruc- 
tion for North Carolina, will tell about North 
Carolina’s School of the Air. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


THE Eighth Annual Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions will be held 
at the University of Chicago on July 12, 13 and 
14. The central theme of the institute will be 
“Readjustments in Higher Edueation to Meet 
New Conditions.” Both temporary and perma- 
nent readjustments will be considered. 

The program for the first session will include 
the following reports: “The Present Emergency 
in Higher Education,” by Robert M. Hutchins; 
“The Efficacy of the Depression in Promoting 
Self Examination,” by Lotus D. Coffman; “The 
Influence of Social Trends in Educational Re- 
forms, with Special Reference to Civie Eduea- 
tion,” by Charles E. Merriam. 

The second session relates to “Readjustments 
Affecting Instruction,” including the following 
specifie reports: “Fundamental Reforms in In- 
struction,” by Lotus D. Coffman; “Readjust- 
ments at Ohio State University,” by Arthur J. 
Klein; “Readjustments at Bucknell University,” 
by Homer P. Rainey. 

The third session relates to “Readjustments 
Affecting the Organization of Higher Eduea- 
tion.” The following reports will be presented: 
“The Reorganization and Coordination of See- 
ondary and College Education,” by Charles H. 
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Judd; “Needed Readjustments in the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of State Systems of 
Higher Education,” by George A. Works, and 
“Standards of Accrediting Agencies in Relation 
to Economies,” by George F. Zook. 

The central theme of the fourth session is 
“Readjustments Affecting Student Life.” The 
following problems will be considered: “Adjust- 
ments in Student-Personnel Work,” by Aaron 
J. Brumbaugh; “Provisions for the Financial 
Support of Students,” by Robert C. Woellner; 
“Readjustments in Athletic Programs,” by T. 
Nelson Metealf. 

The fifth session relates to “Sources of Rev- 
enue and Unit Costs.” The following pertinent 
issues will be discussed: “The Management of 
Endowment Funds,’ by Floyd W. Reeves; 
“Taxation as a Source of Support for Higher 
Education,” by Simeon E. Leland; “Student 
Fees as a Source of Support for Higher Edu- 
cation,” by John Dale Russell. 

The final session of the institute relates to 
“Financial Readjustments in Typical Institu- 
tions.” “Readjustments in a Land-Grant Col- 
lege” will be discussed by R. M. Hughes; “In 
Liberal Arts Colleges,’ by Homer P. Rainey, 
and “In an Endowed University,” by Nathan C. 
Plimpton. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE SUMMER SES- 

SION AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

For the third consecutive year, the Progres- 
sive Education Association is cooperating with 
the Teachers College of Syracuse University in 
the organization and conduct of the summer 
program for 1933. 

With the cooperation of the Syracuse Public 
Schools, the college will operate a demonstra- 
tion school during the first term of the summer 
session. The school will be under the direction 
of Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bronxville, New York, and President 
of the Progressive Education Association. The 
school will include the work of an elementary, 
junior and senior high school. The college 
classes are so scheduled that the middle of the 
morning is left free for visitation in the demon- 
stration school by all students enrolled in the 
Teachers College. No extra charge will be 


made for the privilege of observing the classes. 
The organization and administration of the Uni- 
versity School program will be an object of 
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study by administrators and supervisors. Cur- 
riculum and method will be of primary interest 
to classroom teachers. 

Syracuse University is one among the higher 
institutions which refuses to acknowledge the 
possibility of a serious decrease in its summer 
school attendance. Eighteen professors from 
other institutions, twenty-seven special lecturers, 
fourteen demonstration school teachers, will be 
added to the summer school staff of Teachers 
College. Fifteen members of the resident staff 
of this college will also teach in the 1933 session. 
The following are among the instructors and 
special lecturers who will participate in the 
Teachers College, Syracuse University, summer 
session : 

Willard W. Beatty, superintendent of schools, 
Bronxville, New York, and president of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

L. Engelhardt, professor of school adminis- 
tration, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


Z 


sity. 

K. C. Leebrick, professor of international affairs 
and dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

Harold Rugg, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Walter Rautenstrauch, head of the department of 
industrial economics, Columbia University. 
Laura Zirbes, professor of education and di- 
rector of research in the University School, 

Ohio State University. 

Henry J. Otto, assistant professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Christine Ingram, supervisor of special educa- 
tion, Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, 
New York. 

Anna Burdick, Federal 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Emma Schweppe, supervisor of elementary edu- 
eation, East Orange Public Schools, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Marion Flagg, head of department of musie, 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


3oard for Vocational 


Special lecturers in school administration will 
include: 


G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse. 

Julian Butterworth, director of Graduate School 
of Education, Cornell University. 

E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Buf- 


falo. 
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D. J. Kelly, superintendent of schools, Bing- 
hamton. 

E. D. Roberts, superintendent of schools, Cin- 
cinnati. 

W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady. 

Avery W. Skinner, State Education Department, 
Albany. 

Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester. 


The biological and psychological foundations 
for educational thinking will be discussed by 
William Martin Smallwood, zoologist; Ernest 
Reed, geneticist; Ernst Thelin, psychologist, 
and John Washburne, educational psychologist. 


The 1933 summer session will offer the most 
complete program in the history of the college 
for principals, superintendents, supervisors, gui- 
dance counselors, elementary and secondary 
school teachers of both regular and special 
classes. 

Harry S. Ganders is dean of Teachers College 
and Dr. Ernest Reed is director of the summer 
session. 


THE SOCIETY OF FELLOWS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

APPOINTMENT of the first five members of the 
new Society of Fellows at Harvard University 
was announced on April 11 by President Lowell, 
following approval by the Harvard Corpora- 
tion. 

The five men, who will be known as “junior 
fellows,” will assume their fellowships next 
autumn and form the nucleus of the newly 
projected society. Further appointments will 
be made next year, and the plan ultimately 
calls for a group not exceeding 24 young men, 
who will be selected “for their promise of 
notable contribution to knowledge and thought.” 

The junior fellows will be appointed for a 
three-year term, and will receive free board and 
rooms in the various houses, and a yearly 
stipend of $1,250, as well as free use of all the 
facilities of the university, such as libraries, 
laboratories and all privileges of instruction, 
although it is expressly stated that they are not 
to be candidates for a degree. If still of the 
highest promise, junior fellows may be ap- 
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pointed for a second term of three years with 
a yearly stipend of $1,500. 

The nomination of the five junior fellows 
was made by the senior fellows, or governing 
body, of the new society. This group ineludes 
the president of the university and the dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences, as members ex 
officio, and the following: Alfred North White- 
head, professor of philosophy; John Livingston 
Lowes, Francis Lee Higginson professor of En- 
glish literature; Lawrence Joseph Henderson, 
professor of biological chemistry, and Charles 
Pelham Curtis, Jr.,. a member of the Harvard 
Corporation. 

The five junior fellows with their previous 
records are as follows: 

Garrett Birkhoff, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
is the son of Professor G. D. Birkhoff, of the 
Harvard Department of Mathematics. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard College, summa cum laude, in 
1932, and is now studying at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, on a Henry fellowship. His field of 
study is mathematics and he has conducted a nun- 
ber of original investigations, some of which have 
been published in the Bulletin of the American 
Mathematical Society. 

John Chester Miller, of Tacoma, Washington, 
graduated from Harvard College, summa cum 
laude, in 1930, and obtained his Master’s Degree 
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in 1932. His field of study is American history. 
His study of the ‘‘Great Awakening’’ in colonial 
New England has recently been published in the 
New England Quarterly. 

Willard Van Orman Quine, of Akron, Ohio, 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1930, following 
which he attended Harvard for graduate work in 
philosophy. He obtained his master’s degree in 
1931 and his doctor’s degree in the following 
year. He is now abroad on a Sheldon Traveling 
Fellowship from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. His special field of study is 
mathematical logic, and his doctor’s dissertation 
on this subject is shortly to be published. 

Burrhus Frederic Skinner, of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, graduated from Hamilton College in 
1926. In 1931 he obtained his doctor’s degree at 
Harvard, and he has held two fellowships under 
the National Research Council. His field of study 
is psychology and physiology and during the past 
two years he has been carrying on investigations 
in animal behavior at the Laboratory of General 
Physiology at Harvard and the Laboratory of 
Physiology at the Harvard Medical School. 

Frederick Mundell Watkins, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, graduated from Harvard College, 
summa cum laude, in 1930, and is now a student 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. His 
field of study is political science, and he is now 
engaged on a translation of Carl Schmitt’s ‘‘ Die 
Diktatur.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JOHN COLLIER has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to sueceed Charles J. Rhoads as 
commissioner of Indian affairs. In making this 
announcement Harold L. Ickes, Seeretary of the 
Interior, said that Mr. Collier “would bring to 
the administration of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs a wide knowledge of the subject based 
upon personal contacts and intensive study dur- 
ing the past several years.” 


Dr. Mitton D. Proctor, instructor in the de- 
partment of education of New York University, 
has been elected president of Westbrook Semi- 
nary and Junior College for Girls at Portland, 
Maine. Dr. Proctor was formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at White Plains, New York, and 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


A. G. Wess, who is at present head of the 
Rutherford Technical College, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, England, has been appointed principal of 
the Newport (Monmouth) Technical College. 





Dr. Mortimer EK. Coonry, dean emeritus of 
the College of Engineering and Architecture of 
the University of Michigan, celebrated his sev- 
enty-eighth birthday on March 28. During the 
day Dr. Cooley received his colleagues and 
friends in his room at the Engineering Build- 
ing. 

THE resignation of Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
dean of the School of Theology at Tufts College, 
has been accepted by the Board of Trustees. 
At the same time the appointment of Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner as his successor was confirmed. 
Dr. McCollester’s retirement will not mean a 
complete severance of relations with the college 
and the School of Religion. He will remain 
as dean emeritus and will teach two or three 
courses in religious literature. 

Proressor GEORGE D. Lorp, for forty-six 
years a member of the faculty of Dartmouth 
College, will retire from active service at the 
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end of the college year. He has been appointed 
professor emeritus of classical archeology. 

BrertHA STONEMAN in December became pres- 
ident emeritus of Huguenot College, University 
of South Africa, after ten years as president. 
She was professor of botany for twenty-five 
years. 

THE gold medal of the St. Erik Society for 
the Advancement of Swedish Art, Musie and 
Literature was presented on April 21 to Dr. 
John H. Finley, associate editor of The New 
York Times, formerly New York State Com- 
missioner of Edueation, who was elected to 
honorary membership in that organization. Dr. 
Johannes Hoving, president of the society, 
made the presentation at a recital on board the 
Swedish-American liner Gripsholm, in which the 
Vasa children’s choral group participated. 

THE Italian Government has made Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar College, 
a grand officer of the crown of Italy. The 
honor is in recognition of Dr. MacCracken’s en- 
couragement of Italian studies in the United 
States. 

A portrailt of Dr. John Nathan Simpson, 
dean of West Virginia University School of 
Medicine since he organized it in 1902, was re- 
cently presented to the school by the class of 
1932 and other alumni of the medical school. 
Dr. Simpson was professor of physiology at the 
school from 1902 to 1920, since which time he 
has been professor of medicine. 

At the recent charter day exercises of the 
University of California, the doctorate of laws 
was conferred on Dr. William E. Ritter, emer- 
itus professor of zoology at the university, 
emeritus director of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography and honorary president of Sci- 
ence Service. 

Proressor Pavut §. Lomax, of the commercial 
teacher-training division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, was presented on 
April 15 with a medallion “for his outstanding 
contributions to business education” at the clos- 
ing session of the annual convention in Wash- 
ington of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 


Association. 


Dr. Roy M. Dorcvs, of the Johns Hopkins 
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University, has been elected president of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. 

Dr. G. W. Rosen or, of the Nebraska State 
Department of Education, has been elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors. 

JouHN F. Rogsrnson, of Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at the recent meet- 
ing in Washington. He succeeds Alexander S. 
Massell, principal of the Central Commercial 
Continuation School, New York City. 


Dr. Kart M. Cownbery, associate registrar of 
Stanford University, at the recent meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association at 
Minneapolis, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for a two-year term. 

At Harvard University, Dr. John Henry Wil- 
liams has been elected Nathaniel Ropes pro- 
fessor of political economy, succeeding Dr. W. 
Z. Ripley, who became professor emeritus on 
March 1. 


Proressor E. P. Appett, of the department 
of German of the University of Wisconsin, will 
take up his work as professor of German at the 
University of Rochester at the beginning of the 
next academic year. 


Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has accepted membership 
on the American Advisory Council of Yenching 
University, Peiping, China, to which he has been 
appointed by the trustees. 

Proressor Eart REED SILVERS has been ap- 
pointed editor of The Rutgers Alumni Monthly. 
He will take over the editorship with the May 
issue of the publication, sueceeding Arthur C. 
Busch, who will continue as business manager. 
Professor Silvers will continue his office of di- 
rector of public information of the university. 

H. A. Burxke, who has been in charge of the 
Gothenburg, Nebraska, schools for twelve years, 
has taken up his work as superintendent at 
He succeeds the late O. A. Wirsig. 


Proressor §S. L. Mizuarp RosENBERG, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, who 
has a year’s leave of absence, sailed for Spain 
on March 6. 


Kearney. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to study the 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vaneement of Teaching on State Higher Educa- 
tion in California. The committee was ap- 
pointed by President Robert G. Sproul, of the 
University of California, and Dr. Vierling Ker- 
sey, superintendent of public instruction, and, 
besides these two members, consists of Chester 
H. Rowell, regent of the university; Dr. Ernest 
Carroll Moore, vice-president and provost, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Will C. 
Wood, former superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Walter E. Morgan, assistant state super- 
intendent; A. J. Hamilton, president, Chico 
State Teachers College; C. S. Morris, prin- 
cipal, San Mateo Junior College; Allen T. 
Archer, member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


THE following committee has been appointed 
at the University of Michigan to review the en- 
trance requirements of the various units of the 
university admitting directly from the high 
schools, to ascertain whether a unified admission 
statement can be formulated which will be more 
easily understood and applied than the present 
separate statements. Members of the committee 
are: Professors J. W. Bradshaw, L. A. Strauss, 
D. L. Rich, College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts; C. E. Love and A. H. Lovell, College 
of Engineering; Clifford Woody, School of Edu- 
cation; Emil Lorch, director, College of Archi- 
tecture; M. A. Ward, dean, School of Dentistry; 
W. G. Smeaton, College of Pharmacy; E. V. 
Moore, School of Music; Marian Durell, di- 
rector, School of Nursing; Ira M. Smith, regis- 
trar, and Professor G. E. Carrothers, director of 
the Bureau of Cooperation with Educational In- 
stitutions. 


Sir Jostan Stamp, the well-known English 
economist, will deliver the seventy-fifth annual 
commencement address at Northwestern Univer- 
sity on June 3. 


Dr. LAWRENCE P. JACKS, principal of Man- 
chester College, University of Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor Reinhold Niebuhr, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, were the chief 
speakers at the convocation of the Yale Divin- 
ity School, which opened on April 17. 


Dr. Parke R. Kowpe, president of Drexel 
Institute, addressed the thirty-seventh annual 
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joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Library Club 
and the New Jersey Library Association held 
recently in Atlantic City. Dr. Kolbe took as 
his subject “The Tide of Learning.” 


Dr. FLORENCE R. Sasrn, of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, will give on May 
2 the first lecture on the foundation established 
at Goucher College by the Baltimore Association 
for the Promotion of the University Education 
of Women. The subject of the lecture will be 
“Cells in Relation to Tuberculosis.” 


At the recent Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Conference held at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Austin H. Clark gave an address on 
“Science and the Public,” following the dinner 
of the associated science groups, including the 
Biology Section, Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Conference, the Botany-Zoology Teachers’ 
Club, the Chemistry-Physics Teachers’ Club, the 
General Science Club and the Nature Study 
Club, on April 7. On the following morning 
Mr. Clark addressed the Section of Biology on 
the “Interrelationships of Animals.” 


Dr. G. W. A. Luckey died on March 29. Dr. 
Luckey was for twenty-four years professor of 
education at the University of Nebraska, and 
for seven years specialist in foreign educational 
systems in the U. S. Office of Education. He 
was seventy-eight years old. 


Dr. THomas C. Porter, for many years sci- 
ence master at Eton College and one of the 
founders of the (Public Schools) Science Mas- 
ters’ Association, died on March 31, aged sev- 
enty-three years. 


Tue New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers and the Eastern Association of Physics 
Teachers held a joint meeting on April 8 in the 
new Thompson Science Building of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. This 
new building, the gift of the late Colonel Wil- 
liam Boyce Thompson, of Yonkers, New York, 
and a graduate of the academy in the class of 
1890, embodies the latest equipment and facili- 
ties for teaching chemistry and physics, as 
planned by Mr. Wilhelm Segerblom, head of 
the department of chemistry, and Mr. W. E. 
Fiske, head of the department of physics and 
based on experience gained during their thirty- 
three years of service in the academy. 
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THE Massachusetts Department of Education 
will give a course next summer at the Boston 
Publie Library designed for those interested in 
promoting programs of adult education and for 
teachers and administrators in evening schools. 
The course will cover adult learning and teach- 
ing techniques, adult educational and avoca- 
tional guidance, organization of community pro- 
grams for enrichment of adult life and surveys 
of edueational and recreational opportunities 
for adults as well as adult education in evening 
schools. E. Everett Clark, supervisor in the 
Massachusetts Division of University Extension, 
will be in charge. The course begins July 6 and 
ends August 2. 


Unper the auspices of the Pan American 
League, of which Colonel Henry L. Doherty is 
honorary president and Mrs. Clark Stearns 
president, a group of educators, economists and 
publicists interested in inter-American relations 
met at the Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, 
Florida, on April 17 as guests of Colonel and 
Mrs. Doherty. The first session, presided over 
by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George 
Washington University, dealt with ‘Cultural 
Understandings and Misunderstandings between 
the Americas.” Among those who presented 
papers were Dr. Hubert C. Herring, of the 
on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America; Mrs. Stella Burke May and Dr. 
Ernest H. Gruening. For the second session, 
on “Bonds and Barriers,” at which Mr. Henry 
Kittredge Norton presided, the speakers were 
Professor Ernest Minor Patterson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dr. William W. 
Cumberland and Professor Clarence H. Haring, 
of Harvard University. The final session was a 
Pan American dinner at the Biltmore, at which 
Mrs. Stearns presided, with diplomatie repre- 
sentatives of a number of the Spanish American 
countries as guests of honor. The speaker at 
the dinner was the Minister of Ecuador, Don 
Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 


Committee 


McGitt University has announced a bilin- 
gual course in French and English in general 
museum technique to be given this summer, 
June 26 to 30, under the direction of E. L. 
Judah, technical adviser and secretary to the 
University Museum Committee. The course in- 
eludes nine one-hour lectures and seven museum 


demonstrations. The subjects of the lectures are 
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the library museum, future of museums and the 
nation, buildings and museum equipment, ethno- 
logical museum arrangement, preservation and 
restoration, museum administration and orni- 
thology, geology, paleontology, mineralogy and 
Indian chief medals. 

Unper the will of the late Hon. C. W. Water- 
man, U. 8. Senator from Colorado, who died on 
August 27, 1932, securities of a present market 
value of nearly $1,000,000 are placed in trust, 
the income to be conveyed to Mrs. Waterman 
and the securities to be transferred upon her 
death to the University of Vermont. With 90 per 
cent. of the proceeds the university trustees are 
directed to erect a Waterman memorial build- 
ing for such educational purposes as they may 
determine, and the remaining 10 per cent. of the 
fund is to be invested and utilized solely for 
the maintenance, repairs, upkeep and renewal 
of the building and its equipment. Senator 
Waterman was a graduate of the university in 
the class of 1885 and a trustee from 1921 to 
1925. He received the LL.D. degree from his 
alma mater in 1922. 

THE Yale News announces that through Mr. 
Edward 8. Harkness’s gifts for the colleges, the 
university expects to make provision for self- 
supporting students who wish to enter the col- 
leges and who lack funds and might be deterred 
by reason of the requirement that a certain 
number of meals must be taken in the college 
dining halls. The council of masters and the 
bureau of appointments have devised a plan by 
which a number of men in each college may be 
given employment either in the college or else- 
where in the university which will enable them 
to earn sufficient to cover full board in the cal- 
lege dining hall. In addition, a number of po- 
sitions of responsibility will be set up which 
will enable a student to earn substantially more 
than his board. 


Memeers of the faculty of Goucher College, 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore, voluntarily 
voted at a meeting held on April 10, to eon- 
tribute ten per cent. of their salaries to create 
a reserve fund to assist in balancing the budget 
for 1933-34. Goucher College has an unusually 
successful record in the investment of its en- 
dowment. During the depression there has been 
a slight increase in the actual amount of the en- 
dowment fund and an increase in the rate of re- 
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turn on this fund. The inerease in rate of re- 
turn is from 4.74 per cent. in 1927-28 to 4.91 
per cent. in 1931-32. On the other hand there 
has been a decrease in income from student fees 
owing to a reduction in enrolment. This has 
created the situation against which the trustees 
and faculty in cooperation are taking precau- 
tions. 

OHIO, ratifying the Child Labor Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution on March 24, 
brought to ten the number of ratifying states. 
Others are Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, 
Arkansas, Arizona, California, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana and Colorado. The amendment, submitted 
by Congress in 1924, had no time limit set on 
obtaining ratification from three fourths of the 
states, necessary to make it a law. It has been 
passed by the House in Minnesota. Ratification 
resolutions are pending in Alabama, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Kansas, 
Wyoming and Michigan. Its chances of final 
ratification depend upon reconsideration by 
states which already have rejected it. North 
Dakota has done that and efforts are under way 
in others. The twenty-five states on record 
against it are Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont 
and Virginia. 

ACCORDING to the School Board Journal, upon 
the recommendation of Superintendent Irvin P. 
Murphy, of Hope, New Mexico, the board of 
education recently put into operation a new 
school code, providing for increased teacher 
tenure, higher teacher qualifications, a revised 
salary schedule, and a leave-of-absence p'an. 
The new law covering tenure encourages a 
longer term of office by offering teachers one of 
three contracts, probationary, semiprobationary 
or indefinite, based upon merit as well as years 
of experience. The salary schedule, which be- 
comes operative next year, is based solely upon 
experience, training and the previous record for 
efficient service. A feature of the plan is the 
fifth-year leave of absence. Through the em- 
ployment of apprentice teachers, regular teach- 
ers are allowed leave of absence at regular in- 
tervals, according to their tenure, in order that 
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they may attend universities for further profes- 
sional training. The plan creates employment 
for two additional teachers, and provides se- 
curity, additional training and greater progress 
for teachers whose work and income have not 
been comparable. 


THE annual report of the Committee of Uni- 
versity College, London, for the year ended in 
February, 1933, is summarized in the London 
Times. The number of students on the books 
last session was 3,038, of whom 2,468 came from 
the British Isles, 296 from different parts of the 
empire overseas, 183 from various countries in 
Europe, and 91 from countries outside Europe, 
39 being from the United States of America. 
The income of the establishment account 
amounted to £225,665, £76,202 being provided 
by fees, £38,740 by income from endowments, 
£100,068 by the recurrent grant from the court 
of the university, and the balance by sundry 
grants and donations. An addition to the col- 
lege buildings has been made by the reconstruc- 
tion and equipment of a portion of the newly 
acquired property south of the college for the 
department of zoology. These premises include 
a junior biological laboratory for 100 students, 
advanced laboratories for comparative anatomy 
and comparative physiology, private and re- 
search laboratories, a museum and an aquarium. 
A new Science Library has been provided in 
the former zoology theater and its adjacent 
territory. Other changes consequent on the re- 
moval of the department of zoology include the 
provision of new departmental libraries and of 
additional private rooms for members of the 
academic staff. The accommodation for the 
meetings of student societies has also been ex- 
tended. 


THE thirty-first annual report of the executive 
committee of the Carnegie Trust for the Uni- 
versities of Scotland covers the year 1931-32. 
It states that the total sum distributed by the 
trust in aid of higher education and research in 
Scotland during the past 31 years is £3,379,860. 
This is £1,379,860 in excess of the original 
capital of the trust, which is intact, and which 
has appreciated to approximately £3,505,696 
market value. Since 1930 applications under 
the research scheme have been establishing 
records. For 1930-31 the number was 156, 
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and the amount applied for was £27,813; for 
1931-32 the corresponding figures were 190 and 
£31,899; for 1932-33 they rose to 223 and £39,- 
346, respectively. The commitments of the 
trust for endowment of research for the year 
amounted to £16,917, of which a sum of £14,- 
876 has actually been expended. The number 
of beneficiaries and the expenditure on assis- 
tance in payment of class fees were respec- 
tively 4,389 and £57,619. The corresponding 
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figures for the previous year were 4,478 and 
£56,366. At November 30, 1932, a sum of £52,- 
039 had so far been paid for 1932-33 on be- 
half of 4,071 beneficiaries. A year ago the 
corresponding figures were £51,563 and 4,180. 
During the year former beneficiaries have re- 
paid a sum of £1,697, and 19 men and 18 
women have voluntarily repaid to the trust in 
whole or in part. To date a total of £30,773 
has been received from 800 beneficiaries. 


DISCUSSION 


COMPLACENT PUPILS AND INDIF- 
FERENT PARENTS 


THE winning of honors at graduation from 
one of the English universities has long been 
accompanied by definite and valuable rewards. 
The honors distinction usually leads to a choice 
appointment in the government service, or to a 
desirable opening in business or a profession. 
And in Germany where, to quote Flexner, “It 
is the university’s concern .. . to provide poli- 
ties, finance and industry with men of deep and 
broad training,” the business leaders and states- 
men are eager—or were before the days of the 
Nazis—to take into their employ young men 


who have distinguished themselves in their 
studies. It is so, we are told, in the other coun- 


tries of Europe, and we may be sure that the 
reason these European leaders weleome into 
their service men who have shown superiority 
as students is because they know that school 
records may be relied upon for predicting 
achievement in later life. 

It is not so in America. 
honors in American colleges rarely find an im- 
mediate reward based upon a recognition of 
A superior 


Students who win 


the value of superior scholarship. 
school record, a proved ability to excel in the 
work of the class-room and laboratory, and a 
reputation for scholarship are not important 
in the eyes of American students and their 
parents. What school officer has not heard par- 
ents say something like this, “If my boy is do- 
ing average work, that is all that I desire, be- 
cause, as we all know, it is those with average 
records, not the high ranking pupils, who win 
success in later life.” And many of our school- 


men have absorbed so much of this common 


American fallacy that they accept these state- 
ments without protest. There are comparatively 
few communities in which the public school au- 
thorities dare enforce rigid standards; the re- 
quirements must be sufficiently low so that 
nearly all may pass. The community which be- 
lieves itself to be interested in education above 
all else and which makes an exhibit of its mod- 
ern school plant will have far more interest in 
its winning basket-ball team than in those who 
win first place in their studies. It may be that 
this lack of appreciation of the significance of 
suecess in school work is another one of the 
costs of our attempt to educate all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people. But is it an inevitable 
cost? Can we not have universal education and 
at the same time an appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of success in the major purpose of our 
schools? 

Fortunately, the failure to realize the signifi- 
cance and predictive value of school records is 
not universal in America. Many communities 
maintain schools of high standard and insist 
that the children shall be taught the importance 
of excellence in their work. we are accustomed 
to the fact that the good colleges and particu- 
larly the graduate schools and the first-class pro- 
fessional schools when considering applications 
for admission lay much emphasis upon school 
records. It is the experience of these institu- 
tions and not mere pedantry which leads them 
to exclude the applicant with low grades. In 
recent years, a number of great American cor- 
porations have announced the policy of favor- 
ing for employment those whose records prove 
that they have done superior work in the 
schools. The well-known studies of President 
Gifford and his associates of the American 
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Telephone and Telegraph Company, proving 
that in the employ of that company men with 
superior school records advance much more 
rapidly than do men with poor school records, 
give us weighty evidence. To this testimony 
may be added the data collected by William T. 
Foster when president of Reed College, many 
studies conducted by the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, and those of Dean Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, of Raymond Walters for the 
Society of American Engineers, of Professor 
Eells of Leland Stanford, and of many other 
educators. There is overwhelming evidence that 
there is a direct relationship between success 
in the classroom and success in life. It would 
seem that all that is necessary is to bring the 
facts to the attention of the American public. 
It is unfortunate that in the face of the facts 
the illusion persists that scholarship as shown 
by school grades has no important predictive 
value. 

What has been said is not intended as a defense 
of the grading systems now in use in our schools 
and colleges. No doubt the systems usually used 
are faulty, and it may be that we should adopt 
the suggestions of those who wish to minimize 
the evils of “working for grades” and who be- 
lieve that we could help to remove this evil by 
doing away with our arbitrary symbols. Per- 
haps we should substitute for our accustomed 
method a system which in descriptive phrases 
will provide the student with an analysis and 
appraisal of his attitudes, methods and attain- 
ments. Whether we evaluate the student’s work 
by one method or another, the important point 
is that we distinguish between good work and 
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poor work and that we convince parents and 
the public, as well as students, that those who 
do good work in their studies are likely to do 
good work throughout life. 

It is not too much to say that the attitude 
which our students and other citizens take 
toward achievement in courses of study in school 
and college seriously concerns the welfare of 
the nation. If we could convince the young 
people of the nation and their parents that 
school records are a reliable index of later 
achievement and that a boy is likely to make 
about the same kind of record in comparison 
with his competitors in his later career that he 
makes in comparison with his schoolmates, 
would it not have a wholesome effect upon the 
whole school situation? Thirty million young 
people are in the American schools. Surely it 
is a matter of importance whether they work 
earnestly or carelessly, whether they believe that 
it pays to study. If to all would come the con- 
viction that good school work is important, 
would there not be a new spirit in our schools? 
We might hope that scholarship would then 
come into its own and that the trivialities of 
the school program would be given their proper 
place. Out of all this we might hope that there 
would develop law, order and good citizenship. 
If the American people would but read the evi- 
dence and be convinced that it is important for 
their boys and girls to take their school work 
seriously, a long step would be taken toward 
the solution of many important problems of 
democracy. 

J. S. CLELAND 

MonMoutH COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN” 


THE annual bulletins of college presidents and 
deans and boards of trustees now appearing are 
always interesting and full of vital information. 
But occasionally they are so lengthy that even 
the alumnus does not spare the time to conclude 
their perusal. This certainly is not true of the 
second annual report of the Board of Trustees 
of Lafayette College issued on October 7, 1833, 
which has recently come to light. In the space 
of sixteen pages, this report contains the gist of 





what to-day would be expanded into several 
hundred pages through the publication of a 
catalog, reports of administrators, and other 
material. And yet with one or two exceptions, 
this short succinct document discusses educa- 
tional practises and a philosophy of education 
that ring like well-known melodies with familiar 
chords for the student of modern theory. And 
yet how far from satisfactory realization are 
they even at the present time! As one reads, 
one is apt to find himself repeating: “If to do 
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were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches and poor men’s ecot- 
tages princes’ palaces.” 

In language picturesque and clear we read: 


Lafayette College is designed to bring the higher 
branches of education within the reach of youth 
in the humbler walks of life, even where indigence 
has travelled:—to elevate the standard of common 
school instruction. . . . To secure health to the stu- 
dent. . . . To promote the feeling of honorable in- 
dependence. ... / And to cement the extremes of 
society together and so promote the permanent well- 
being of the happiest nation in the world... . 

As to the first of these objects, viz.: opening the 
halls of science to those in the middle and lower 
walks of life; we propose to accomplish it, not by 
an agrarian law, not by a poor rate system, not by 
lowering the standard of education: but simply 
by affording to the industrious and talented youth, 
an opportunity by the labour of his hands at some 
productive branch of business, to become the maker 
of his own fortune and the promoter of his coun- 
try’s honor and prosperity. The time and force 
expended usually in play for needful exercise, thus 
becomes available for his partial support. This 
throws open the door of competition in the learned 
professions to many who could not otherwise en- 
gage in literary pursuits and scientific labours. 

As to elevating the standard of common school 
instruction, we propose to effect it by training 
teachers to that business as a profession. This is 
all important to our country and its free institu- 
tions. Virtue in the mass of the people is the basis 
of our political system, intelligence and religion 
the basis of virtue. Let the foundations be de- 
stroyed and the superstructure must fall. Let 
religion, intelligence and virtue pass away from 
the body of the people, and the walls of the temple 
of our freedom, though cemented by the blood of 
our fathers, must crumble to the ground. But let 
common schools disseminate the light of intelligence 
and the love of virtue over the whole land, and the 
glorious structure will rise higher and higher, in 
beauty and grandeur, commanding the admiration 
and love of all the friends of freedom, and exciting 
the envy and terror of its foes. 

Now it is universally conceded that our common 
schools are not in a prosperous and profitable con- 
dition. Incompetent teachers, very frequently, re- 
ceive inadequate support; and the inadequacy of 
the support secures and perpetuates the incom- 
petency of the teachers. The labourer is rewarded, 


small as is the reward, beyond the value of his 
labour, and the employers are not qualified to detect 
the imposition. 


And how is this crying evil to be 
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remedied? Not surely by any general school sys- 
tem, unless it embrace as a fundamental object the 
training of teachers. But let teachers be well 
educated, that is, let them be taught thoroughly 
the branches which they will be called upon to 
teach, and, which is the principal thing, the art of 
communicating instruction and governing a school; 
and let their services be secured permanently in 
that business, by adequate pay, (say from the 
State School Fund for a time), and then, but not 
we apprehend until then, will the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the community sustain a general system 
—then and not until then, will the means be 
secured of securing all that is dear to us as free- 
men, and as Pennsylvanians, 

The preservation of health. All experience has 
shown the correctness of the adage, ‘‘Much study 
is a weariness to the flesh.’’—Health is often sac- 
rificed at the altar of science. To be pale-faced, 
emaciated and feeble, is an important item in a 
student’s college credentials. And under this ab- 
surd idea, many a noble youth has been educateil 
at colleges, just to graduate and die. Or, if death 
should not prove to be the seal of his diploma, he 
draws out a miserable existence, suffering some- 
times in a single day more than the pains of mere 
animal death. The cholera, fearful a scourge as 
it is, brings not in its train so large and fearful 
a catalogue of miseries as are experienced by that 
numerous and unhappy class, who have sold health 
for learning. 

3esides the actual loss of money to the com- 
munity, incurred by the premature death of its 
educated men, is an immense tax. Each young 
man who dies at the threshold of professional life, 
must have expended something like $2,000 on his 
education. The statistics are not collected, but the 
number in the United States probably exceeds one 
hundred per year. That is, we throw away, besides 
the life which can not be valued, $200,000 a year 
in educating men for the grave. Now the system 
we advocate largely forestalls this evil. Another 
year’s experience confirms our confidence in the 
sovereign efficacy of this prophylactic remedy. 
Regular, daily, systematic exercise secures health 
of body, and by necessity health of mind. Seden- 
tary disease is unknown in our institution; unless 
indeed it be imported, and even then it is neither 
infectious nor contagious. 

To promote a feeling of honorable independence: 
It is obvious that the provisions of our laws, rela- 
tive to ‘‘the education of the poor gratis’’ operate 
a most unhappy influence upon this feeling. It 
wounds something which we are reluctant to de- 
nominate pride. Let this feeling be often wounded 
and it will die; and with it will die the indepen- 
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dence of our country. For if the people lose indi- 
vidually, that high sense of honor, which prompts 
to vigorous effort for self-support and self-educa- 
tion—if they learn to lean on resources entirely 
foreign to themselves, they must soon lose it in a 
national point of view and become willing to lean 
on a foreign arm. But if a youth prosecuting 
study, acquires also a trade, by which, if providen- 
tially called to it, as was the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, he can maintain himself; and if he at the 
same time, contributes materially to his own main- 
tenance, it is evident he must acquire a consolida- 
tion—a solidity of character which must render 
him a valuable member of society. 

With these views of the bearings of our plan, 
it is easy to see how it must operate in cementing 
the extremes of society together. The sons of the 
indigent and of the wealthy meet together in the 
duties of the field, the garden and the shop, and 
also in the labours of the study and the recitation 
rooms. There is a perfect equality. All labour 
and all study. They learn to esteem and love each 
other. They form intimacies which pass down 
through life, with recollections, sweet ‘‘as the 
memory of joys that are past.’’ They meet, per- 
haps, after years of separation, in the higher fields 
of professional labour; in the halls of legislation, 
or the sacred assembly. 


And these were the ideals of thoughtful men 
not in 1933 but in 1833! 

Following these suggestions of the aims of 
education, is a list of students showing their 
ages, the weeks they were in residence, the total 
cost of each one’s schooling, the grades obtained, 
and the amount each one earned in college. It 
was evidently considered publicity to mention 
the manner in which the boys helped to pay 
their way, for there is a tabulation of the 
articles manufactured in the college grounds 
and the work performed by the students. 

Probably this combination of manual work 
with academic training is one of the first in- 
stances in America of the effort to introduce 
such activities into America as advocated by 
Fellenberg in Europe. Certainly, there is a dis- 
tinct similarity to what we at present call part- 
time education as it is carried on in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Antioch College and other 
institutions. 

Two of the greatest contrasts noticeable be- 
tween the contents of this report and present 
day catalogs are in the estimates of expenses 
and in the studies which might be pursued. 
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What a cheerful smile would appear on the face 
of the father who is working his son’s or daugh- 
ter’s way through college, if he could run across 
an expense account which mentions: 





713110); reer BE einer $15.00 
Lodging, use of tools, shop room 5.00 
Boarding $1.50 per week . 36.00 

Total for 24 weeks vue $56.00 


The above in advance. From which the student 
may deduct by labouring three hours per day, one 
fourth or one half! 


With such a progressive philosophy of eduea- 
tion as that enunciated in the beginning of this 
report, it is rather puzzling to note the strict 
formal program of studies even though this is 
in harmony with other colleges of the day. The 
courses offered during the first two years are 
only Greek, Latin, and mathematics, with one 
semester of evidences of Christianity. These 
are continued during the junior and senior 
years although there is provision for one elective 
each semester from a group of studies composed 
of navigation, mental and moral philosophy, 
rhetoric, natural theology, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, political economy and history. 

The most outstanding feature of this institu- 
tion in those early days for the educator of 
to-day is its efforts to provide adequately for 
teacher training. The course of study is not the 
most important feature as it includes the rather 
common branches of reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography, bookkeeping, voeal music, 
arithmetic, algebra, plane trigonometry, survey- 
ing, mensuration, evidences of Christianity, and 
moral philosophy. The effort, however, to intro- 
duce the model school in a building set aside 
especially for the practise teaching of students 
even though not successful represents the first 
or very close to the first instance of such a 
modern feature in the United States. 

This report concludes with the program of 
the previous fall, which was given on the 
evening following the third semi-annual exami- 
nation. According to the statement on page 16, 
“The examinations embraced the whole course 
of studies, and the proficiency of the students 
in all the branches and especially in the lan- 
guages and mathematics was the subject of 
much commendation by all who attended to 
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witness their improvement.” Evidently even 
the comprehensive examination in one’s college 
course, about which we hear and read so much, 


would like to believe! 
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is not after all entirely so new as some of us 
CarL W. ZIEGLER 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 

“THE most comprehensive and illuminating 
study of American high schools ever made is 
now in process of publication,” Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, declares in announcing the final re- 
port of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Commissioner Cooper directed the 
survey. 

Retrenchment in public school expenditures 
through changes in courses of study and similar 
modifications to meet the present economic 
emergency should be based upon these reports, 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Chicago and 
associate director of the survey, points out in 
announcing the results of the three-year investi- 
gation. 

The investigators set about to study the un- 
usual practices of schools as distinguished from 
ordinary features. “The Survey,” explained 
Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary educa- 
tion in the Federal Office of Education and ¢o- 
ordinator of the study, “aimed at discovering 
and studying not the usual but the unusual 
practises, not the ordinary procedures but the 
extraordinary ones.” In discovering these “in- 
novational practises,” schools possessing them 
had to be identified and their systems studied 
to bring into clear relief their promising fea- 
tures. No illusion is entertained by the in- 
vestigators that the results disclose all outstand- 
ing schools and all noteworthy practises. 

This investigation was conducted under the 
auspices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion by authority of Congress at a cost of $225,- 
000. Composed of nine consultants, a profes- 
sional committee of thirty members, and an ad- 
visory board of fifty-six persons of varying 
non-educational interests, the survey enlisted 
the aid of tens of thousands of persons and a 
host of eminent specialists. 

The significance of such an inquiry can not be 
overestimated when the immensity of the Amer- 
ican high school and its many ramifications is 


taken into account. The total enrolment in the 
public high schools in 1930 was 5,465,932. Of 
this number, 1,036,919 pupils were enrolled in 
junior high schools, 979,176 in junior-senior 
high schools, 543,813 in senior high schools, and 
2,652,271 in regular high schools. More than 
250,000 pupils were enrolled in high schools not 
tabulated by the Office of Education. 

The survey findings are being issued in 28 
monographs dealing with special phases of the 
secondary education system. They are limited 
to five broad fields: Organization of secondary 
schools, student personnel problems, administra- 
tive and supervisory problems, curriculum ac- 
tivities and extracurriculum activities. 

The investigation covers such a wide scope 
that had one man undertaken this task alone 
it would have taken more than 70 years. Data 
and conclusions are based upon 80 different in- 
quiry forms, submitted to schools, teachers and 
parents in all states of the nation, personal 
visits by members of the survey staff, and 
studies of thousands of reports. 

One of the important revelations of the study, 
apart from the tremendous increase in high- 
school enrolment from 4 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of high-school age in 1890 to more than 
50 per cent. in 1930, is the widespread change 
in the courses of study offered in the schools. 
Many schools have instituted programs of cur- 
riculum revision in recent years, others have 
introduced new courses, while still others have 
made significant shifts in the subjects required 
of all pupils. One study alone shows that 
within 20 years the number of different courses 
offered in the same group of schools increased 
from 53 to 306. The survey further shows 
that the percentage of pupils taking foreign 
languages and mathematics has decreased while 
the percentage of those taking social subjects 
and physical education has increased. 

With the increased emphasis on democracy 
of education in the United States, there has re- 
sulted a larger proportion of enrolments in 
vocational education. The expanding enrol- 
ment has brought into the high school young 
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people from social and economic levels who did 
not contribute greatly to high school registra- 
tion 40 years ago. Representatives from these 
levels have become more numerous in the con- 
tinuation and evening schools where the eco- 
nomically hard-pressed and foreign-born may 
avail themselves of additional necessary school- 
ing. 

The downward extension of the high school 
into the elementary grades through the creation 
of the junior high school and the upward ex- 
tension of the high school into the college level 
through the establishment of the junior college 
are revealed as innovations in keeping with the 
democratization of public education. The junior 
high school movement in 1930 affected approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the public secondary 
schools, or 5,619 schools for white pupils. 
Schools under this reorganized plan had enrolled 
more than. 30 per cent. of the pupils in grades 
7, 8, and 9. 

In 1930, public junior colleges number 175, 
with an enrolment of 50,000 pupils. Private 
units of this kind outnumber the publie ones. 
The total junior college enrolment is about 
100,000. 

Other aspects of the investigation include a 
study of libraries in the high schools, studies of 
articulation of the high schools and colleges, of 
secondary schools for Negroes, of high-school 
districts, a study of the administrative and 
supervisory staffs in state departments of edu- 
cation and in city school systems having to do 
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with secondary education. One study covers 
the practises in the selection and appointment 
of teachers, another of guidance procedures, and 
still others of athletics, health curriculum and 
extracurriculum activities. 

The survey as a whole represents a stock- 
taking of the American system of secondary 
education. Unlike Europe, where control of 
education is centralized, there are in the United 
States, where education is decentralized, many 
diverse systems. However, a unity underlies the 
whole American educational structure to foster 
the same educational ideals. The service of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Dr. 
Koos points out, is to make known to those 
in one state the nature and direction of progress 
made in other states. With a comprehensive 
study of the problem as a whole now available 
to those responsible for the education of young 
Americans, a future course of action in the light 
of experience and critical proposals can be 
mapped out and the system buttressed. Prog- 
ress in public secondary education has been 
steady. Greater progress may be expected as 
a result of the survey. 

At this time when economies must be intro- 
duced in financing education, these studies open 
the way to prevent curtailments and elimina- 
tions under popular though false notions of 
wiping out “new fangled ideas” or “fads and 
frills,” often superficially attacked by the unin- 
formed because of their novelty and recency.— 
Office of Education Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 

THE trustees of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation have announced the 
annual award of the foundation’s fellowships, 
established as a memorial to their son by former 
United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggen- 
heim to assist scholars and artists to carry on 
original research and creative work under the 
freest possible conditions. 

Thirty-eight fellowships have been awarded 
by the foundation for 1933-34. Of these, 
twenty-nine have been granted to scholars and 
artists from the United States and nine to 
scholars from Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Mexico 


and Puerto Rico. The fellows from Latin 
America will come to the United States to carry 
on their work, while the fellows appointed from 
the United States will go to other parts of the 
world. 

The foundation’s grants to fellows from the 
United States this year included nine fellow- 
ships to artists, seven fellowships to writers, two 
fellowships to composers of music, and eleven 
to scholars working in various fields of research. 

The new fellowships bring the total number 
of persons assisted, since the establishment of 
the foundation in 1925, to 455. Grants are 
made to young scholars and artists who have 
already accomplished distinguished original 
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work, and they are available to assist research 
in any field of knowledge or creative work in 
any of the fine arts. The fellowships are open 
to men and women, whether married or un- 
married, of every race and creed, on equal 
terms. This year seven women were appointed. 

The trustees of the foundation, in addition to 
the founders, Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, are 
Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles 
D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus and Charles Earl. 
The committee of selection was composed of 
President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, chairman, Dean Guy Stanton Ford, of the 
University of Minnesota, Dean Charles B. Lip- 
man, of the University of California, Professor 
Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College, and Pro- 
fessor Edwin Bidwell Wilson, of the Harvard 
University School of Publie Health. 

Mr. Miguel Covarrubias, a Mexican artist now 
residing in New York City, will engage in erea- 
tive work in painting in the Dutch East Indies. 
Artists, including five women, appointed to fel- 
lowships for creative work abroad are: 


Mrs. Georgina Klitgaard, painter, of Bearsville, 
New York. Mrs, Klitgaard’s paintings and litho- 
graphs have been exhibited at the Carnegie Inter- 
national (Honorable Mention, 1928), the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, San Francisco Art Association 
(first Bremer Prize, 1932), the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, Los Angeles Museum, Whitney Museum 
of American Art and many other galleries and 
museums. 

Mrs. Carlotta Petrina, artist and book illustrator, 
of Brooklyn. Mrs. Petrina has exhibited at the 
Salon d’Automne (Paris), Architectural League of 
New York, Pennsylvania Academy, Print Club of 
Philadelphia, Cleveland Museum, Art Institute of 
Chicago and the New York Publie Library. She 
has illustrated an edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
and of Norman Douglas’ South Wind. 

Mrs. Gwen Lux, sculptor, of New York City. 
Mrs. Lux’s work has been exhibited at the Salon 
d’Automne, Paris, and at the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Detroit. Her statue ‘‘Eve’’ has recently 
been placed in the International Musie Hall, Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Miss Mary L. Tarleton, sculptor, of New York 
City. 

Mr. Louis Bouché, painter and mural decorator, 
of New York City. Mr. Bouché’s paintings are 


in the permanent collection of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York, and the Duncan 
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Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. He 
has painted many murals, including one in the 
International Musie Hall of the Rockefeller Center. 

Mr. Emil Ganso, painter, etcher and lithographer, 
of Woodstock, New York. Mr. Ganso’s work is in- 
cluded in the collections of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Art Museum, Portland (Oregon) Art Association, 
Los Angeles Museum, Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art (New York), Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York), New York Publie Library, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Print Club of Philadelphia, 
Kupferstich Kabinett (Berlin), Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale (Paris); and has been reproduced in sev- 
eral editions of Fine Prints of the Year and Fifty 
Prints of the Year. 

Mr. Arnold Blanch and his wife, Mrs. Lucile 
Blanch, painters, of Woodstock, New York, have 
both been awarded fellowships for creative work 
in painting, abroad. 


In musie, the foundation renewed the fellow- 
ship granted last year to Mr. George Antheil, 
composer, of Trenton, New Jersey, and granted 
a fellowship to Mr. Paul Nordoff, composer, 
of Philadelphia. Both will engage in creative 
work in musical composition abroad. 

Among the fellows appointed from the United 
States are the following writers who plan to 
do abroad the work indicated : 


Mr. E. E, Cummings, poet, novelist and painter, 
of New York City: Creative writing. Mr. Cum- 
mings is the author of ‘‘The Enormous Room”’ 
(prose), ‘‘Him’’ (play) and several volumes of 
verse. 

Miss Louise Bogan, of New York City: Creative 
writing in poetry. Miss Bogan has published two 
volumes of poems, ‘‘Body of This Death’’ (1923) 
and ‘‘ Dark Summer’’ (1929). 

Mr. George Dillon: Creative work in poetry (re- 
newal of fellowship). Mr. Dillon, whose home is 
in Chicago, is the author of two volumes of poems, 
‘*Boy in the Wind’’ and ‘‘ Flowering Stone.’’? In 
1932 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for poetry. 

Mr. Matthew Josephson, of Gaylordsville, Con- 
necticut: The writing of a book ‘‘Benjamin Con- 
stant and Madame de Staél.’’ Mr. Josephson is 
the author of ‘‘Zola and His Time,’’ ‘‘Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’’ and ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist as 
American.’’ He has translated from the French 
Guillaume Apollinaire’s ‘‘The Poet Assassinated’”’ 
and J. M. Carré’s ‘‘A Season in Hell: The Life 
of J. A. Rimbaud.’’ 

Mr. Leonard Ehrlich, of New York City: The 
writing of a novel. Mr. Ehrlich is the author of 
‘‘God’s Angry Man,’’ a novel, published in 1932. 
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Mr. Younghill Kang, lecturer on comparative 
literature in New York University: The writing of 
a novel. Mr. Kang was born in Korea, and has 
published an autobiographical novel concerning his 
early life in Korea, ‘‘The Grass Roof.’’ 

Mr. Glenway Wescott, of Ripon, Wisconsin: The 
completion of a novel. Mr. Wescott is the author 
of the following books: ‘‘The Apple of the Eye’’ 
(novel), ‘‘The Grandmothers’’ (family chronicle), 
‘*Good-Bye Wisconsin’’ (narratives) and ‘‘ Fear 
and Trembling’’ (essays). 


Two fellowships were granted to economists 
for the work indicated: 


Dr. Henry Schultz, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago: Studies in the field of mathe- 
matical and statistical economics in Europe. Pro- 
fessor Schultz’s work is concerned with the de- 
velopment of an empirical science of economics 
which will be a better approximation to the facts 
of economic life than are the present theories. He 
is the author of many statistical and theoretical 
studies published in economic journals in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Dr. Charles Frederick Roos, formerly of Cornell 
University and permanent secretary, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science: The 
writing of a book on dynamical economics, in con- 
sultation with European scholars. Dr. Roos was a 
fellow of the National Research Council. 


In fields of historical research two fellowships 
were granted: 


Dr. Lowell Joseph Ragatz, associate professor of 
history, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: A study of the social and economie 
structure of the French Antilles during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Dr. Ragatz is the 
author of ‘‘The Fall of the Planter Class in the 
British Caribbean, 1763-1833’’ (awarded the Jus- 
tin Winsor Prize of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation). ‘‘The Question of Egypt in Anglo- 
French Relations, 1875-1904,’’ and of many books 
and articles in the field of colonial history. He is 
editor of the publications of the American Histor- 
ical Association. 

Dr. Kenneth Scott, professor of classics, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio: Research in 
the religious and political history of the Roman 
Empire; in particular a study of the development 
of Roman emperor worship in the first century 
A. D. He has published numerous works in jour- 
nals of this country and abroad, on the cult of 
tuler worship in Greece and Rome. 


For research in the indicated fields of the 
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natural sciences, the following fellowships were 
granted: 


Dr. Thomas Charles Poulter, head of the depart- 
ment of physics, Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, who has been appointed to a fellowship, 
will be research physicist to Admiral Byrd’s Sec- 
ond Antarctic Expedition, which, according to 
present plans, will sail for ‘‘ Little America’’ in 
the autumn of 1933. 

Mr. Arthur Loveridge, associate curator of 
herpetology in the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Harvard University, will continue ecological 
studies on the vanishing vertebrate fauna of the 
tropical rain forest remnant in East Africa. 

Dr. Barbara McClintock, investigator in plant 
cytology and genetics, National Research Council 
fellow in the biological sciences: Cytogenetic re- 
searches in the field of the mechanism of heredity, 
at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir Biologie, Berlin. 

Dr. Carl Robert Noller, assistant professor of 
organic chemistry, Stanford University, California: 
A study of the methods in use at certain European 
laboratories for determining the constitution of 
naturally occurring organic compounds, especially 
the sapogenins and sterols. 

Dr. Herrick Lee Johnston, assistant professor of 
physical chemistry, Ohio State University: A study 
of the advances in molecular spectra, and their 
application to problems in chemical equilibria and 
to photochemistry, in certain German research in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. Kenneth Tompkins Bainbridge, research 
physicist, Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania: Re- 
searches in nuclear physics, at the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory, University of Cambridge, England. 

Dr. Francis Bitter, research physicist, Westing- 
house Research Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania: Studies in the field of magnetism with espe- 
cial reference to the structure of crystals, chiefly 
at the Cavendish Laboratory, University of Cam- 
bridge, England. 


The following-named citizens of Argentina, 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico and Puerto Rico have been 
appointed to Latin American Exchange Fellow- 
ships of the foundation for the objects indi- 
cated : 

FROM ARGENTINA 

Sr. Juan José Castro, director of the Colon 
Theater, Buenos and conductor of the 
Buenos Aires Symphony Orchestra: Studies of the 
work of modern North American composers and of 
symphony orchestras in the United States. 

Dr. José Matias Cid, chief of the laboratory of 
histopathology of the Hospital de Alienados, 


Aires, 
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Rosario de Santa Fé, assistant in pathological 
anatomy, Faculty of Medicine, Rosario: Studies in 
the pathology of the central nervous system, in a 
certain research center in the United States. 


FrRoM CHILE 
Professor Eujenio Pereira Salas, professor of 
history, Children’s Lyceum No. 1, Santiago: 
Studies in the field of the history of commercial 
relations between the United States and Spanish 
America, especially Chile. 
From CvuBA 
Dr. Herminio Portell Vila, instructor in Cuban 
history, University of Havana: Continuation of 
studies in the historical relationship between Cuba 
and the United States, in particular the question 


of annexation. (Renewal.) 


From MEXxIco 


Professor Alfredo Barrera Vasquez, professor of 
the Mayan language in the National Museum, and 
in the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the 
National University of Mexico: To make a transla- 
tion of the Maya Codex known as the Chilam Balam 
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de Tizimin and to pursue certain other studies in 
Mayan linguistics. 

Ing. David Segura y Gama, engineer of the 
Department of Mines in the Bureau of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor, and provisional professor 
in the Faculty of Engineering of the National 
University, Mexico: Studies in the organization 
and functioning of metallurgical laboratories with 
a special reference to the treatment of precious 
metals. 

Dr. Juan Farill y Solares, physician, Mexico, 
City: Continuation of studies of the clinical theory 
and practise of orthopedics with especial reference 
to the non-surgical treatment of deformities in chil- 
dren, at the University of Iowa. (Renewal.) 

Professor Enrique Beltran, professor of zoology 
in the National University of Mexico: Continua- 
tion of studies in marine biology and protozoology, 
at Columbia University. (Renewal.) 


From Puerto Rico 
Dr. José A. B. Nolla, University of Puerto Rico: 
Continuation of studies on the inheritance of dis- 
ease resistance in tobacco, at the University of Wis- 
consin. (Renewal.) 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME FACTORS IN PREDICTING 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 


For three years the first-term records of new 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Virginia have been compared 
with certain data in their admission credentials. 
Some of the results are indicated in the ap- 
pended tables of percentages.!| The records of 
1,709 students, 1,439 from secondary schools 


1The following, which have been dealt with in 
other reports, are omitted in this inquiry: (1) The 
rating of schools according to the success of their 
graduates in the college. The students came, in 
fairly equal numbers, from public and from pri- 
vate schools, and from Virginia and non-Virginia 
schools, and practically all schools sent both good 
and poor students. (2) Grades in secondary school, 
which are so heterogeneous that they correlate only 
.30 with grades in the college. When the difference 
between a student’s average grade and the pass- 
grade of his school is taken as the criterion, the 
result is also practically worthless. (3) Entrance 
examinations, either psychological or academic. 
These correlate from .50 to .55 with grades in the 
college, and may be used with fair success in pre- 
dicting very good or very poor work, but it is im- 
possible to administer them to the students of this 
uinversity before they arrive for matriculation in 
September. (4) The recommendations of school 


principals, which can not be used as a general mea- 
sure because many principals recommend all of 


and 270 from other colleges, are included, and 
the results from the three years are combined. 
The correspondence of the three years is so 
strikingly close that figures from any one year 
may be substituted for the combined figures 
without changing the import of the tables in 
any way. 

The students considered carried fifteen hours 
of work and took all of their examinations at 
the end of the first term. The college record 
of each group is given in four ways: (1) The 
per cent. making the “Dean’s List of Distin- 
guished Students.” To be included in the list 
an average grade of at least 85, without failure 
on any course, is required. This record may be 
considered excellent. (2) The per cent. passing 
all courses without necessarily making the 
Dean’s List. This record may be considered 
good. (3) The per cent. passing at least twelve 
hours of work. This record may be considered 
fair. (4) The per cent. passing only six hours 
of work or less. This record may be considered 


poor. 





their graduates while others establish a ‘‘recom- 
mendation grade’’ so high that less than one fourth 
of their students make it. 
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Rank 1n ScHoou Cuass 
In general, twelve or more hours of work were 
passed by three fourths of those in the first 


TABLE 1 
RANK IN SCHOOL CLASS 








Pet.on Passed Passed Passed 





Rank dean’s 15 12hrs, 6hrs. 

list hours ormore or less 
Highest tenth ............ 66 71 87 6 
First quarter ........... 43 60 77 12 
Second quarter ..... 19 34 54 29 
Third quarter ........ 9 22 39 41 
Fourth quarter ..... 5 14 25 49 





quarter, one half of those in the second quarter, 
four tenths of those in the third quarter, and 
one fourth of those in the fourth. Six hours 
or less were passed by about one tenth of those 
in the first quarter, one fourth of the second 
quarter, four tenths of the third quarter, and 
one half of the fourth. More than forty per 
cent. of the first quarter made the Dean’s List, 
while only five per cent. of the fourth quarter 
made it. Nearly nine out of ten of those in 
the highest tenth passed twelve or more hours 
work and two thirds of them made the Dean’s 
List, but six per cent. passed only six hours or 
less. 


Previous FAILURE IN SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


More than twice as large a percentage of those 
who had not failed in secondary school as of 
those who had failed three or more times passed 


TABLE 2 
PREVIOUS FAILURE IN SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 








Pet.on Passed Passed Passed 


School record dean’s 15 12hrs. 6hrs. 





list hours ormore or less 
No failure ............... 29 46 63 24 
Failed 2 courses .. 14 32 47 33 
Failed 3 or more ... 2 13 27 45 
College record 
No failure ................. 33 55 (i 10 
Failed 1 or more... 12 22 44 30 





at least twelve hours of work in the college. 
Nearly fifteen times as large a percentage of the 
former group as of the latter made the Dean’s 
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List, and only about half as large a percentage 
of the former group as of the latter passed 
only six hours of work or less. 

The same results, in general, were found for 
the students who transferred from other colleges 
without previous failure or with one or more 
failures. The percentage of the former group 
making the Dean’s List is about three times that 
of the latter, while the percentage of the latter 
group passing only six hours of work or less is 
three times that of the former. 


AGE 


More than one third of the sixteen-year-old 
students made the Dean’s List, while less than 
one twelfth of those twenty-one years old made 


TABLE 3 
AGE 








Pet.on Passed Passed Passed 





Age dean’s 15 12hrs. 6hrs. 

list hours or more or less 
i (eens eee tere 37 49 75 13 
WE coc nee 32 51 66 21 
i |) | Stan Ree Rater 25 42 60 25 
Db orctecs cece 15 29 46 33 
VU] eRe ROR RONO RDA NCD Y j 21 43 39 
V1 VEE So mcnce 8 18 29 52 





it. The percentage of the former group passing 
only six hours of work or less is one fourth of 
that of the latter. Each increment of age be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one carries a corre- 
sponding decrease in excellence of work. 

Three fourths of the sixteen-year-old students 
were in the first quarter of their class, and half 
of those seventeen years old were in the first 
quarter. Only one twentieth of the twenty-one- 
year-old students and one tenth of those twenty 
years old were in the first quarter. 


THE ENTRANCE UNITS OFFERED 


Sinee all except two or three of the students 
offered four units of English, this subject is 
not ineluded in the table. : 

Those who offered four units in each of three 
subjects (in addition to English) equaled the 
total group which ranked in the highest tenth 
of their class. Those who offered four units in 
each of two subjects nearly equaled the record 
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TABLE 4 
THE ENTRANCE UNITS OFFERED 





Pet.on Passed Passed Passed 
dean’s 15 12hrs. 6hrs. 
list hours ormore or less 





Units 


4 in three subjects.. 56 7 97 3 
4 in two subjects 42 54 74 18 
4 in one subject 20 34 51 31 
4 in no subject 15 32 51 33 
4 Latinand4 math. 61 77 92 2 
4 Latin and 4 his- 

tory 50 73 90 9 
4 Math. and 4 sci- 

ence .. 62 75 88 8 
4 Math. and 4 his- 

tory 42 58 79 15 
4 history and 4 sci- 

ence 27 46 74 20 
4 Latin 37 56 73 16 
3 Latin 25 3 67 18 
2 Latin 20 3% 51 33 
0 Latin ....... 15 2: 44 37 
4 Mathematics 39 53 70 a 
34 Mathematics 21 37 58 ET 
3 Mathematics 14 30 50 34 
23} Mathematics 15 30 49 30 
2 Mathematics . 14 28 39 38 
4 History 21 33 53 33 
3 History 22 35 53 32 
2 History 24 39 58 27 
1 History . 25 48 64 18 





of the total group in the first quarter of their 
class. 

The superiority of the students who offered 
four units in Latin or in mathematics is appar- 
ent. They nearly equaled the record of the 
total group in the first quarter. Those who 
offered four units in both Latin and mathematics 
equaled the record of the total group in the 
highest tenth. 

The number of units in science or modern 
language, or the number of vocational units, has 
no definite relationship to success in the college, 
and these subjects are therefore omitted from 
the table, although it should be noted that stu- 
dents who presented no units at all in language 
made a record so poor that it falls between that 
of the third and fourth quarters of the total 


group. 
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In the ease of history, the students with fewer 
units made a better record than those with more. 

An analysis of the records of the students who 
offered four units in each of two subjects, or 
four units in Latin or in mathematics, shows 
that half of them ranked in the first quarter of 
their school class and only one fifth in the lower 
half. But of those who offered four units in 
no subject, or no units in Latin or the minimum 
in mathematies, only one fifth ranked in the 
highest quarter of their class, while one half 
ranked in the lower half. 

Further, the first quarter students who offered 
four units in each of two subjects, or four in 
Latin or in mathematics, exceeded the record 
of the total group in the highest tenth of their 
class; while the first quarter students who offered 
four units in no subject, or no units in Latin 
or the minimum in mathematics, fell below the 
total group in the first quarter. A similar dif- 
ference appears when those in the second, third 
and fourth quarters of the two groups are com- 
pared. The students who offered four units in 
two subjects, or four in Latin or in mathematics, 
while they ranked high in their school class, did 
even better college work than their rank would 
indicate. 

The situation is different in the case of his- 
tory. When those with only one unit are com- 
pared with those with four, quarter by quarter, 
the former uniformly exceed the latter. Thus 
the first quarter students with only one unit of 
history exceeded the record of the total group 
in the highest tenth of their class, while the first 
quarter students with four units of history fell 
below the total group in the first quarter. 

A student who ranks high in his school elass, 
has not failed courses, is young, and has had 
four years in Latin or mathematies, appears to 
be a good college risk. 

GEORGE O. FERGUSON, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Cook, EuizABeTH C. Reading the Novel. Pp. vii 
+ 238. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

KANDEL, I. L. Comparative Education. Pp. xxvi 
+922. Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 

National Society for the Study of Education, 
Thirty-Second Yearbook. The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy. Pp. xviii+615. Public School Publish- 
ing Company. $1.75. 











